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For Better Citizenship, 
Listen Regularly to 


RANK 


AND 
THE 
NEWS 


Frank Edwards reports the news and its significance. He turns 
the spotlight on those highly important stories which the reaction- 
aries and big business don’t want you to know about. To be a good 
citizen in these times, you must be well-informed. The nightly 
Frank Edwards broadcasts, over Mutual and other stations, help 
you to be well-informed. For a liberal education in current his- 
tory and for a unique listening treat, tune in Frank Edwards. And 
tell all your friends to listen, too. Here is one radio program 
that no intelligent, alert citizen can afford to miss. 
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‘N0-RAIDING AGREEMENT 





Awerican Federation of Labor 
gd C.1.0. unity committees have 
agreed on all the essential elements 
@ a no-raiding pact which, when 
fatihed, will go into effect January 1 
gnd extend for two years. The agree- 
ment provides for the appointment of 
@ impartial umpire to make final 
gad binding decisions in cases where 
Gdispute cannot be solved by inter- 
mediate steps. 

A subcommittee was authorized to 
draft the actual language of the pact, 
Which will be submitted for approval 
io the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
and the C.I.0. Executive Board in 
August and then presented for rati- 
fication to the conventions of both 
organizations. 

A. F. of L. President George Meany 
ad €.1.0. President Walter Reuther 
expressed full confidence at a press 
conference that such ratification will 
be forthcoming. The A. F. of L.’s 
convention will be held in September. 

The next step before the agreement 
goes into effect will be for all affiliated 
Rational and international unions of 
both organizations to sign up. 

Mr. Meany declared the agreement 
tend raiding will have “a very good 
dllect on progress toward eventual or- 
ganic unity.” He said the unity com- 
Mittees will proceed with merger 
Megotiations. Their next hurdle, he 
plained, is to survey the jurisdic- 
tional conflicts existing between exist- 
ing affiliates of C.1.0. and A. F. of L. 
tions and to tackle “the real, knotty 
problems.” 

Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther, dis- 
Playing complete harmony and 
ftiendliness, explained the elements 
the agreement to the press con- 
ference in an informal manner. 

They said the pact provides that 
M@ions of both organizations shall 
agree not to conduct organizational 
taids against each other in every case 
Where a union has been certified as a 
collectiv: bargaining agent or has 
been recocnized by the employer as 
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a collective bargaining agent through 
the negotiation of a contract. 

In such cases, they said, “the other 
union must stay out.” 

They said no thought has yet been 
given to candidates for the job of 
impartial umpire to decide disputed 
cases. 

The committees acted, Presidents 
Meany and Reuther explained, after 
studying data on actual raids that 
took place in 1951 and 1952. There 
were 1,245 cases of raiding in those 
two years, it was found, involving 
350,000 workers. The net change in 
all those ‘cases was a gain of 8,000 
members by the A. F. of L., an in- 
significant number by comparison 
with the total involved. In the vast 
majority of the cases, the raiding 
union did not win. 

When the no-raiding agreement 
is ratified and goes into effect, the 
large sums of money and the ener- 
gies hitherto expended in raiding will 
be released for the big job of organ- 





izing the nation’s unorganized work- 
ers, the heads of the A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. said. 

In answer to questions on details 
by newsmen, Mr. Reuther said: 

“Everyone here is acting in good 
faith. We are not standing on tech- 
nicalities.” 

Agreeing with this statement, Mr. 
Meany added: 

“We are taking a practical ap- 
proach to the solution of one of the 
most aggravating problems before us. 
It will provide us with a breathing 
spell during which the unity commit- 
tees will continue to meet for the pur- 
pose of trying to achieve organic 
unity.” 

Mr. Meany added that the plan 
involved voluntary arbitration, not 
compulsory arbitration. 

Both leaders told the reporters that 
the unanimous conclusion of the 
members of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. 
unity committees is that “raiding does 
not pay” and should be ended. 


George Meany and Walter Reuther at unity committees’ session 





OME FACTS 
(BOUT THE 


POSTAL SERVICE 


By WILLIAM C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


HE United States postal system 

is as old as our nation. In fact, 

there is ample historical proof 
that our mail service is older than our 
present form of government. One of 
the first acts of the Continental Con- 
gress was establishment of the post- 
office. Benjamin Franklin of Penn- 
sylvania was named Postmaster Gen- 
eral by an act of July, 1775. 

Franklin was a logical choice. He 
had served as postmaster at Philadel- 
phia for the British from 1753 to 1775 
when, because his sympathies lay with 
the cause of the colonists, he was sum- 
marily ousted. 

For more than a century prior to 
Franklin’s appointment there was 
postal service of a sort in the colonies. 
In view of the constant hue and cry 
today about “postal deficits,” it is 
interesting to note that not a single 
one of those early postal ventures was 
a financial success. Each in turn was 
abandoned. Despite this fact, none 
denied the great convenience of these 
early postal systems to the colonists. 
None questioned their usefulness for 
cutting through the wilderness, pro- 
moting travel, opening new areas to 
settlers and, above all, as a means of 
binding together our pioneer fore- 
fathers. 

The mission of the postal system 
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today is not totally unlike the objec- 
tive of the earlier postal establish- 
ments. We are living in an atomic 
era, but our mail service continues to 
be dedicated to the work of giving 
our nation the greatest communica- 
tions system on earth, cementing the 
ties of goodwill, culture and democ- 
racy among people, widely separated 
though they may be. People have 
changed and technological advances 
have provided methods with 
which to carry out the functions of 
the postal service, but the real purpose 
of the system remains unchanged. 

In early days the principal means 
of transportation was by horse or 
coach. As intercoastal waterways 
were opened, dispatches were made 
by boat. The idea was to get a letter 
from the sender to the addressee as 
fast as possible. That is still the first 
objective of the service. Today, how- 
ever, the Postoffice Department uti- 
lizes trains, planes, ships, steamboats, 
trucks, buses, automobiles, tractors, 
trailers, riverboats, tugs, pneumatic 
tubes, helicopters, sleds, wagons, 
horses and mules to move the mail 
and get it delivered in the shortest 
possible time. 

Behind all these methods of han- 
dling mail are more than half a mil- 
lion employes. Their skill and devo- 


new 


tion to duty make the postal service 
tick. No mechanical contrivance can 
substitute for their pride in their 
work; no machine can match the skill 
of their brains; their loyalty to the 
traditions of the service is irreplace- 
able. 

In colonial days the sole function 
of the postal service was to deliver 
letters and mail packets. It was a 
cash-and-carry system, the postage 
stamp not coming into use until 1847. 
In Benjamin Franklin’s day there 
were less than seventy-five postoffices 
and only 2,000 miles of post roads. 
The total budget was approximately 
$25,000. 


opay the postal establishment is, 
Tis effect, one of the world’s largest 
businesses. Its revenues equal about 
two and one-half billion dollars. It 
employs half a million people. It 
operates more than 41,000 postofhces. 
It has a fleet of 30,000 motor vehicles. 
It manages over 24,000 buildings and 
leased quarters. Its delivery system 
reaches every home and office in every 
section of our country and its posses 
sions. 

The point is often overlooked, how- 
ever, that collecting, sorting, trams 
porting and delivering mail are but 
one part of the many functions rem 
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dered the American people by the 

establishment. Among the ex- 
curricular services which come to 
mind is the sale of savings stamps 
and bonds, documentary stamps, in- 
ternal revenue stamps and migratory 
bird stamps. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment also operates the world’s largest 
sayings system, with deposits of 2.5 
million dollars. 

In most instances, it operates and 
maintains the federal building in your 
city. It furnishes personnel to con- 
duct the thousands of civil service 
examinations going on all over the 
United States practically every day 
of the year. At various times the 
Postoffice Department has given with- 
out charge its facilities and manpower 
to accomplish the mission of some 
other federal agency. Two of the 
better known instances in this cate- 
gory were the registration of foreign 
aliens for the Justice Department and 
the distribution of adjusted savings 
bonds, following World War I, for the 


Treasury Department. 


0 ONE knows better than the work- 
N ing men and women that every- 
thing you attempt to do costs money. 
The same is true for each and every 
project undertaken by our federal 
government. The rub is that the cost 
of these non-postal functions is 
charged to the Postoffice Department. 
They appear on the balance sheet as 
a “legitimate” operating charge 
against the postal service. 

Our American people also forget— 
or they do not know—that millions of 
dollars are charged against the post- 
office budget for various free and less- 
than-cost postal services authorized 
by Congress. 

For example, every time you re- 
ceive a political letter or a booklet 
on how to improve your garden from 
your Congressman, the postage is 
charged against the operating cost of 
the mail service. This franking 
privilege cost 1.7 million dollars in 
1952. Other government mail— 
“penalty mail”—was handled at a 
cost of 43.3 million dollars. Mail 
matter accepted for free delivery to 
the blind cost $627,664. There was 
another 10 million charged for regis- 
tered mail accepted for delivery from 
government agencies. The total of all 


these absolutely free services was 
$96,572.724. 


Several types of service are avail- 
able to mail users for which a fee is 
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paid above and beyond the cost of 
the postage stamp. None of these fees 
equals the cost of handling the partic- 
ular transaction involved. 

Every time you register or send a 
special delivery letter, for example, 
the postoffice loses money. The same 
is true when you have merchandise 
shipped C.0.D. to your home or office, 
or you purchase a money order to 
pay your bills. In 1952 the deficit 
charge for these various services was: 
registered mail, 12.5 million dollars; 
insured mail, 2.4 million doijars: 
C.0.D.’s, 8.8 million dollars; special 
delivery service, 12.6 million dollars; 
money orders, 23.9 million dollars. 
The total loss on these special services 
amounted to $60,529,942. 

Then there are subsidies—real and 
hidden. 

The airlines of the nation are not 
only paid for hauling mail but like- 
wise receive an additional bonus in 
the form of a subsidy. In 1952 there 
was a 32.4 million dollar loss on 
domestic mail; another 21.1 million 
dollar loss was incurred in the field 
of foreign airmail service. 

Railroad transportation costs have 
been in dispute for several years. Of 
the estimated 381 million dollars paid 
to railroads in 1952, it would be diffi- 
cult to say with any degree of accu- 
racy how much was actual cost for 
hauling and how much was subsidy, 
if any. 

There are also preferential rates. 

Preferential rates have long been 
in effect for second-, third- and 
fourth-class mail matter. Second- 
class mail, consisting chiefly of news- 
papers and magazines, was granted a 
low rate of postage in the 1870s, fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The thought 
behind this gesture was that wide dis- 
semination of newspapers and peri- 
odicals would be of great value in 
tying together the thinking of our 
country. Perhaps it continues to be 
true that newspapers, magazines and 
books are probably the greatest media 
of adult education that have ever been 
devised anywhere. The loss to the 
postoffice in 1952 for handling 2.3 bil- 
lion pounds of second-class mail 
amounted to $240,386,260. 

Users of third-class mail, consisting 
among other things of circulars and 
advertising material, have always ad- 
vanced the argument that their prod- 
uct was valuable in building up the 
volume of sales in our country, hence 
building up national income. The 


loss in 1952 on handling 11.6 billion 
pieces of this type of mail matter was 
$191,913,098. 

Parcel post, or fourth-class mail 
matter, lost $153,735,441 during the 
same period in handling 1.2 billion 
separate pieces. 

Adding up the losses on all these 
free and below-cost items, we find a 
whopping service cost of 720 million 
dollars. 

Regardless of what it is called— 
deficit, service charge or operating 
expense—it is nothing new. In the 
past 100 years there have been only 
thirteen in which postal revenues 
exceeded expenditures, and those were 
years of war (when the military as- 
sumed a large portion of the charge 
for transporting the mails) or, for 
example, when some new or unusual 
service, like the establishment of par- 
cel post in 1914, brought in additional 
income. 


I’ DEFICITS are not new, neither are 
Congressional investigations, or- 
dered for the purpose of reducing 
such deficits. The records of Post- 
master General Richard Bache, who 
served under President Washington, 
disclose that Congress ordered several 
inquiries to determine if costs could 
be reduced without unduly decreas- 
ing service. In that respect condi- 
tions have not changed materially in 
our day. 

This postal deficit would rightfully 
be a matter of serious concern to 
every taxpayer if postal functions 
were rendered to a limited few of our 
population. Such is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, no service offered 
the people by their federal govern- 
ment is as widely available or more 
universally used than the postal serv- 
ice. Statistics alone prove this claim. 
For example, during the past five-year 
period, pieces of mail per capita in- 
creased from 261 to 316. This is a 
33 per cent increase in mail volume 
during a period when the population 
of the United States grew only 10 
per cent. In 1954 it is estimated that 
the postal service will handle 53,700,- 
000,000 pieces of mail, or 329 pieces 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

The question is therefore, it seems 
to us, not one of a presence or ab- 
sence of a deficit—very definitely 
postal expenditures greatly exceed © 
revenues—but is the postal service 
performing (Continued on Page 31) 
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The Executive Council Meets 


the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor, 
at its spring session in Washington, 
urged the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to establish a Presidential com- 
mission to make “specific recom- 
mendations designed to assure con- 
tinuing economic expansion, financial 
stability and full employment of men 
and factories on a sound and stable 
basis.” 

“We do not anticipate a precipitous 
economic decline in the immediate 
future,” the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor said. “It is plain 
realism, however, to expect that, in a 
free competitive economy such as 
ours, far-reaching adjustments will 
take place sooner or later unless fore- 
stalled by affirmative programs and 
policies pursued in concert by the gov- 
ernment and by voluntary groups and 
institutions.” 

The Executive Council, in propos- 
ing a Presidential commission, recom- 
mended that it be composed of quali- 
fied representatives of labor, business, 
farmers and the government agencies 
concerned, including the Labor De- 
partment, the Commerce Department 
and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

“It is too late to try to dam the 
destructive flood waters of depression 
when they are in full tide,” the Execu- 
tive Council pointed out. “Americans 
have the right to insist on timely 
formulation of policies that would 
help prevent a depression. While 
there is no reason for immediate 
anxiety, danger signs overshadow the 
future economic outlook.” 

President George Meany reported 
to the Council that powerful Big Busi- 
ness pressure upon Congress may pre- 
vent any action on Taft-Hartley 
amendments at this session. At a press 
conference Mr. Meany said: 

“The law has got to be changed.” 

President Eisenhower pledged last 
year, while campaigning, that he 
would work for amendments of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and in his State of 
the Union message soon after his in- 
auguration he urged Congress to en- 
act amendments. However, his party 


Sle signs of “danger” ahead 
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followers in Congress have been drag- 
ging their feet ever since it became ap- 
parent that business organizations are 
opposed to changes which would make 
the law fair to both labor and manage- 
ment. 

The Executive Council warned Con- 
gress not to cripple the mutual secur- 
ity program. Recent changes in Com- 
munist Russia “have made the task of 
mutual security all the more urgent,” 
the Council declared. 

“The threat of Soviet aggression 
and Communist enslavement has not 
diminished,” the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor emphasized. 

The Council made seven specific 
recommendations for Congressional 
action on the mutual security pro- 
gram. Criticism was leveled at a re- 
cent “evaluation” of the program 
made by a team composed almost en- 
tirely of “top business executives.” 

The Council said: 

“While we do not question proper 
and balanced participation of busi- 
nessmen in such a program and note 
that in the past a major share of the 
top personnel of both E.C.A. and 
M.S.A. was drawn from the business 


community, we take sharp ex: eption 
to the one-sided makeup of this team 
and to its obviously immature find. 
ings based on hasty and ill-considered 
observation.” 

The Council’s seven mutual security 
recommendations to Congress were as 
follows: 

(1) Funds for the American share 
in the mutual security program should 
be authorized on a two-year basis, 

(2) The multilateral character of 
the program should be enhanced, not 
reduced. 


(3) In the Pacific area, regional 
machinery for mutual defense and 
economic cooperation should be estab. 


lished. 

(4) Economic aid should be pro- 
vided for those non-captive nations of 
Europe which are still in need of such 
aid. 

(5) Sections of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act for the encouragement of free 
trade unionism, free competition, in- 
creased productivity and the equitable 
sharing of its benefits should be re- 
tained and strengthened. 


(6) More money should be pro- 





Boilermakers’ President Charles J. MacGowan and George Meany, 
A, F. of L. head, were snapped at Executive Council session 
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vided for a “revitalized and ex- 
nded” Point Four program. 
(7) The mutual security program, 
the Point Four program and related 


§ «conomic cooperation and aid pro- 


srams should be administered by an 
independent agency “in close coopera- 
tion with the Departments con- 
cerned.” 

The Executive Council expressed its 
support of President Eisenhower in 
his opposition to a cut in taxes at the 
present time. The Communist world 
threat, said the Council, makes any 
atlempt to reduce taxes now “the 
height of irresponsibility.” 

Working people are willing to con- 
tinue the heavy burden “so long as 
the government needs the money to 
protect the free way of life and to safe- 
ward world peace,” the Council de- 
cared, adding: 

“We would like to see the business 
interests of the nation take the same 
attitude.” 

General Eisenhower has asked that 
the excess profits tax, due to expire 
June 30, be continued to the end of 
the year. In its tax statement the 
Executive Council urged that steps 
should be taken in the meantime to 
adjust normal corporate tax rates up- 
ward “to make up for this consider- 
able loss in revenue.” 

“Even with the excess profits tax, 
American corporations have been re- 
porting record-breaking net earn- 
ings,” the Council said. “They should 
not be given a tax bonanza at the ex- 
pense of the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

The Council expressed disagree- 
ment with Mr. Eisenhower on his sug- 
gested postponement of the scheduled 
inerease in the social security tax. 
Unless reserves are built up now, the 
Couneil said, “they will soon vanish 
inthe years ahead when social secur- 
iy disbursements are due to exceed 


The Council rejected the report of 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
“tiation on the state of its compliance 
wih the Council’s February directive 
itlean house or get out. The I.L.A. 
willbe given a hearing by the Council 
iis August meeting. The Council 
will then take such action as it be- 

necessary. The president of the 
ILA. is Joseph P. Ryan. 

Executive Council declared 
that recent or pending government 
ations have resulted in “a triple 
threat to housing progress.” These 
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Dan W. Tracy (left), Electrical Workers’ president, chatting 
with William F. Schnitsler, A. F. of L.’s secretary-treasurer 


were enumerated as the removal of 
federal rent controls, the increase in 
interest rates to home buyers and the 
House action eliminating funds for 
the low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance program. 

The Council urged three forward 
steps—continuance of federal rent 
controls until July, 1954; legislation 
that would encourage construction of 
homes for workers and other middle- 
class families at prices and rents they 
can afford to pay; an adequate low- 
rent public housing and slum clear- 
ance program. 

“A triple threat to housing prog- 
ress in the United States has arisen 
as the result of the recent or pending 
government actions,” said the Execu- 
tive Council’s declaration. 

“The first backward step is the re- 
moval of the federal rent controls. Un- 
less Congress takes last-minute action 
to change its previous decision, fed- 
eral rent controls will expire in all 
but a few communities in which mili- 
tary installations or atomic energy 
projects are located. Rent decontrol 
is coming too soon. 

“Recent experience with the decon- 
trol of rents shows that landlords 


will exact large rent increases, too 
often disproportionate to increases 
in their costs. The lowest-income 
families will be the hardest hit by 
these rent boosts when controls end. 

“The second backward step is the 
recent increase in interest rates to 
home buyers. This will boost the fi- 
nancial burden to home purchasers 
and make it more difficult for them 
to carry this burden over a period of 
years. In the presence of a 90 per 
cent federal guarantee to lenders \un- 
der the FHA, virtually eliminating the 
risk on such loans, the increase of in- 
terest charges, bringing them in ef- 
fect to five (Continued on Page 25) 





To Our Readers 


This issue is late in reaching 
you. The major commercial 
printing plants in Washington, 
D. C., were shut down for almost 
three weeks when the Graph- 
ic Arts Association, representing 
the employers, compelled Local 
101 of the Typographical Union 
to cease work. The strike ended 
in victory for the union. With 
our next issue we expect to be 
back on our regular schedule. 
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HE fire fighters of America 
é 3 have demonstrated that 

workers are eager to have 

membership in trade unions 
and are more than willing to contri- 
bute their share of effort to make this 
world of ours a better place in which 
to live. 

By voluntary affiliation with their 
local unions, the fire fighters have 
built an organization whose member- 
ship comprises ninety-two per cent of 
all the fire fighters who can be or- 
ganized and become members of the 
Association of Fire 











International 
Fighters. 

The other eight per cent of the 
paid fire fighters are found in vil- 
lages and towns where there are only 
a few paid members and the rest are 
volunteers. 

Opponents of trade unionism often 
claim that working people don’t want 
unions. Such statements are quickly 
disproved when one examines the rec- 
ord of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters. 

Here is a group of public employes 
who have had to secure the repeal of 
laws which were passed many years 
ago and which prohibited them from 
joining union organizations, and who 
were induced not to affiliate with or- 
ganized labor by being offered the 
same conditions and benefits that the 
organized fire fighters were enjoying. 
But during the depression years the 
unorganized fire fighters’ salaries 
dropped far below the salaries of 
other public employes. The progres- 
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The Fire Fighters 


Like Unionism 


By JOHN P. REDMOND 


President, International Association of Fire Fighters 


sive elements in the fire departments 
soon realized that their only salvation 
was to organize and affiliate with 
other union members—and this they 
have done, to their everlasting credit. 

When we look back a few short 
years and see the progress that has 
been made as a whole by the fire 
fighters of the United States and Can- 
ada, we realize that it was only 
through intelligent organization that 
the improvements were made. 

The International Association of 
Fire Fighters has never used the 
normal methods of organized labor to 
achieve its aims. It has always been 
by pressure, logic and reasoning that 
we have improved our conditions and 
secured better salaries. Our greatest 
pressure has been gained through 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with State Federa- 
tions of Labor and Provincial Feder- 
ations of Labor, and with city central 
labor unions. 

No matter how hard our opponents 


may try to discredit the union vote, 
eight million voters in any organiza- 
tion are something that no politician 
or political party can afford to antago. 
nize, and the Fire Fighters appreciate 
the wholehearted support that has 
always been given to their programs 
by our brothers and sisters in the 
union labor movement. 

Tremendous progress has been 
made in the last two or three years, 
not only for our own members but 
for the communities we serve. And 
while world conditions are such that 
the danger of attack from the air is 
imminent, our fire departments must 
be strengthened so they can reduce 
to a minimum the damage wrought 
by any attack from an unfriendly 
nation. 

This can be accomplished to some 
extent by creating working conditions 
and salaries that will attract the right 
kind of men to the fire-fighting serv- 
ice. The private of today is the chief 
of tomorrow. 


Meany Urges Rent Pleas 


RESIDENT George Meany of the 

American Federation of Labor has 
asked all State Federations of Labor 
and all central labor unions to write 
or wire their Senators and Congress- 
men not to permit federal rent con- 
trols to die July 31. 

“Unless legislation is enacted to 
extend the program,” Mr. Meany 
pointed out, “there will be no federal 
rent controls after that date in any 
community except a very limited 
number of areas in which military 
installations or atomic energy proj- 
ects are located.” 

The A. F. of L.’s president em- 
phasized that in only five states do 
municipalities now have the legal au- 
thority to establish local rent con- 


trols. Since very few of the state 


legislatures are now in session, there 
is little or no chance that communities 
now under federal rent controls can 
obtain the necessary state authority 
before July 31 to replace federal rent 
control with local controls. 

“This means that in most commu- 
nities continuance of any rent co? 
trols after July 31 will depend upon 
Congressional action to extend the 
federal program,” Mr. Meany said. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has recommended to Congress that 
federal rent controls should be ex 
tended until June 30 of next year. 

“There is still a chance of securing 
from Congress an extension of fed: 
eral rent ‘control authority,” Mr. 
Meany asserted. “This is our last 
chance’ to try to do it.” 
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Top organizers at headquarters with President Meany, Secretary Schnitsler and Director O'Reilly 


MAG AMTAING SEUP TS REVISED 


EW and improved machinery for 

the organizing activities of the 

American Federation of Labor 
was established at a two-day confer- 
ence in A. F. of L. headquarters pre- 
sided over by President George 
Meany and Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F, Schnitzler. 

Under the revised setup, there will 
be fourteen organizing regions in the 
United States and another in Canada. 
Each will be in charge of a regional 
director who will be given responsi- 
bility for the organizers in his area. 

In a talk to the regional directors, 
President Meany emphasized that the 
primary aim of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is to organize the un- 
organized. The A. F. of L.’s organ- 
izers, he said, will be required to 
render assistance to national and in- 
ternational unions in their organiz- 
ing work, as well as to organize fed- 
eral labor unions and service them. 

Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler de- 
clared that the revised regional setup 
should prove a spur to new organiza- 
tional gains and provide a coordi- 
nated approach to the big problem of 
signing up new members in new in- 
dustries. He pledged that the region- 
al directors would have real author- 
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ity to run organizing activities with- 
in their areas and to intensify organ- 
izing campaigns. 

Harry E. O'Reilly, national direc- 
tor of organization, pointed out that 
the changes were for the most part 
the outgrowth of experience in the 
field and suggested by the organizers 
themselves. 

Under the new plan, the regional 
directors will submit all applications 
for new charters to American Federa- 
tion of Labor headquarters, instead of 
having such applications trickle in 
from individual organizers all over 
the country. 

The regional directors also will be 
required to submit progress reports 
to headquarters every four months. 
These will include data on paid-up 
membership from each region and 
each state. 

The new organization regions and 
their chiefs were designated as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1—William Collins, director. 
New York and New Jersey. 

No. 2—Michael J. Walsh, director. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

No. 3—(Director to be named). 


Virginia, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia and Delaware. 

No. 4—Henry McFarland, direc- 
tor. Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

No. 5—Jesse Gallagher, director. 
Ohio and Kentucky. 

No. 6—J. L. Rhodes, director. 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida. 

No. 7—John Shrier, director. Mich- 
igan. 

No. 8—Hugh Gormley, director. 
Indiana. 

No. 9—Charles Heymanns, direc- 
tor. Wisconsin. 

No. 10—L. J. Wadsworth, direc- 
tor. Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. 

No. 11—Lester Graham, director. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

No. 12—Harold Seavey, director. 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

No. 13—S. W. Johnson, director. 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Arizona and New Mexico. 

No. 14—Dan Flanagan, director. 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 

No. 15—Russell Harvey, director. 
Canada from coast to coast. 





New Orleans Has What It Takes 


By ROBERT L. SOULE 


EW ORLEANS, always the 
colorful Crescent City, is now 
making spectacular strides to- 

ward becoming one of the nation’s 
principal industrial centers. Keeping 
pace with this tremendous develop- 
ment are the strong and progressive 
local unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The exciting metropolis on the Mis- 
sissippi was always a strong building 
trades town. Now the expansion of 
industry and business in New Orleans 
is offering unlimited opportunities to 
all types of union organization. The 
population of the New Orleans metro- 
politan area has skyrocketed to a fig- 
ure in excess of 700,000. New Or- 
leans is a city of vibrant labor unions 
and good labor-management relations. 

There are now more than 100 local 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Conservative 
estimates place total membership at 
between 75,000 and 100,000 men and 
women. 

‘The A. F. of L. unions of New 
Orleans are celebrated for the intelli- 
gent and forthright part they play in 
community life. They are respected 
for their economic contributions to 
the city and the area. 

The New Orleans labor movement 
has made resounding gains during 
the last eighteen months. Many new 
unions were chartered. And a care- 
ful survey revealed that the organiza- 
tions already in existence enjoyed 
substantial increases in membership. 

New unions chartered during the 
past year include Aluminum Work- 
ers, Local 24-864, which is the new 
local at Kaiser, New Orleans; Opera- 
tive Potters, Local 220; Practical 
Nurses; American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Local 148; and 
the Banana Handlers, Local 1800. 

Substantial wage were 
won in 1952 by almost all New Or- 
leans unions. On May 1 of last year 
all building trades affiliates gained 


increases 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New Orleans and Vicinity 


increases of 10 to 20 per cent. The 
Aluminum Workers negotiated a sat- 
isfactory contract with agreeable wage 
figures. The printing trades nego- 
tiated a contract for substantial in- 
creases during the latter part of 1952. 
Unions of the metal trades received 
a 15 per cent increase at the begin- 
ning of 1952. 

Negotiations for 1953 wage in- 
creases were under way at the time 
this article was written, but not suc- 
cessfully completed in time to be in- 
cluded in the report. 

The A. F. of L. movement of New 
Orleans has applied itself to the 
achievement of important advances. 
The building trades have in operation 
a highly successful apprenticeship 
training program, which has set an 
example for such programs. The 
Aluminum Workers won a key elec- 
tion over the C.I.0. at Kaiser’s New 
Orleans operation. The victory of 


the Aluminum Workers was by a sub. 
stantial majority. 

Numerous A. F. of L. organizations 
have in effect important programs on 
apprenticeship, education, _ political 
activity and civic participation. 

With unionism an integral part 
of New Orleans community life, the 
attitude of organized labor toward 
community participation is highly 
cooperative. Every local union takes 
part, in one way or another, in the 
many worthwhile community endeav- 
ors that are good for New Orleans. 

Civic, governmental, charitable, so- 
cial and religious organizations seek 
the advice and assistance of our men- 
bers and our leaders. Symbolic of 
the high esteem in which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is held is the 
fact that Brother A. P. Harvey, presi- 
dent of the central body, has been 
named to two outstanding commit- 
tees, the City Charter Planning Com- 











The author is at left. Second from the right is Mayor Morrison. 
He’s flanked by top labor men, E. H. Williams and Fred Kreger 
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mittee and. the United Fund Commit- 
tee. New Orleans accepts and seeks 
labor as a partner in its present prog- 
ress. 

With the terrific expansion of in- 
dustry, New Orieans now has every- 
thing. It used to be that we had the 
port, the climate, the geographical 
position and the trade market; now 
we also have industry. Hundreds of 
millons of dollars have been invested 
in new industry in New Orleans dur- 
ing the past two and one-half years. 

Major industries are crowding into 
New Orleans. During 1952 such 


THE FIRST 
WILLIAM GREEN 
SCHOOL OPENS 


mammoth industrial organizations as 
Kaiser, International Harvester, 
American Cynamid, Lion Oil Com- 
pany, a match factory and an oil 
refinery established themselves in the 
city. Construction work was at what 
seemed to be an all-time peak. The 
Union Station, overpasses and under- 
passes, office buildings, apartment 
buildings, and a multitude of other 
projects became familiar and delight- 
ful sights to all who live and work in 
the Crescent City. 

Payrolls have been popping. Pur- 
chasing power has increased. More 


ee 


than 50,000 workers are employed at 
present in industry in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

The New Orleans labor movement 
will continue strong. The attitude 
of employers is distinctly pro-union, 
and it should continue so. We are 
presently interested in organizing 
many new groups. Our hopes in this 
respect should materialize before 1953 
is over. Meanwhile, labor in the 
vivid, historic Crescent City will con- 
tinue to support and encourage pro- 
grams for establishing good relations 
between management and labor. 


Principal of the William Green School is Mrs. Olga V. Pierce 





THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL named for William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
until his death last November, has opened its 
doors in Southern California. The new school 
was dedicated with an impressive program in its 
auditorium. The institution is at Lawndale. 
Mrs. Olga V. Pierce, principal of the William 
Green School, welcomed the parents, teachers, 
civic leaders and trade union representatives 
who attended the dedication ceremonies. Hobson 
G. Denmark, a veteran member of the Boiler- 
makers and a member of the School Board, 


was responsible for having Lawndale name the 
school for the late president of the A. F. of L. 

Thomas M. Randall represented President 
George Meany, Mr. Green’s successor, at the 
dedication. Mr. Randall said the name chosen 
for the new school was most appropriate because 
of all that William Green and the A. F. of L. 
had done to promote good free schools. 

Dr. Robert Zeigler, representing the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council, was another 
speaker. He also emphasized the work of the 


A. F. of L. for free schools for all children. 











Administrative Committee of L.L.P.E. holds a meeting. The author (light suit) is at the head table 


One Dollar for Your Welfare 


What Better Investment Can You Make? 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


Union members give mil- 
lions of dollars every year as contri- 
butions to many welfare programs 
like the March of Dimes and the 
Community Chest. They are all fine, 
worthy programs, but let us not for- 
get to give a dollar this year to labor’s 
own welfare fund. After all, charity 
begins at home. 

One little dollar is all that each 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
ber is asked to give in order to join 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion to enable us to elect Congress- 
men in 1954 who will look after our 
welfare. 

Few of us realize how much we 
have to lose if we don’t worry about 
our own welfare and support our 
friends for public office. Any union 
man making $70 a week with a wife 
and two children can go to sleep easy 
at night knowing that if he dies, so- 
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cial security insurance will pay his 
family $168.80 per month. 

Yet the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has launched a campaign to wipe 
out the social security program and 
return to the county charity system. 
Senator Taft himself is the leading 
champion in Congress for wiping out 
social security. He told the March 
14 meeting of the American Medical 
Association that, under President 
Roosevelt, social security was “* * * 
perhaps the greatest advance toward 
socialism.” In its place he suggested 
“a minimum pension to everybody.” 

How do you save your social se- 
curity insurance? Give a dollar to 
the L.L.P.E. 1953 campaign fund to 
elect your friends to Congress. 

With a tiny staff of only 1,318 peo- 
ple for the whole country, the De- 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division has been enforcing the mini- 


mum wage and the overtime after 40 
hours required in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This same staff en- 
forces the minimum standards in all 
government contract work under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

During the past year this Division 
investigated 41,860 establishments. 
Violations were discovered in 25, 
948 of them. Back pay worth $15; 
663,912 was ordered for the short- 
changed employes, and thus far $8 
467,668 has actually been paid to 
them. 

Yet with this record of open flout- 
ing of the legal minimum standards 
by thousands of employers, the House 
Appropriations Committee cut 214 
per cent off the Division’s budget 
This is the old technique of strat 
gling a good law by cutting out the 
funds needed to enforce it. 

What can (Continued on Page 30) 
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Yawarranted lnterference 


WITH INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF UNIONS 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, J. A. GLENN and HERBERT THATCHER 


RIOR to the enactment of the 
P taiettartey Act in 1947, inter- 

ference with the internal affairs 
of labor organizations was held to a 
minimum. The Wagner Act did not 
authorize such interference, and the 
courts had for many years followed 
the policy of permitting and, in fact, 
Virtually encouraging labor organiza- 
tions, as well as all other voluntary 
associations, to conduct their internal 
affairs with the least possible inter- 
ference from outside sources. 

Only when the activities of an 
organization unjustly ¢amaged other 
citizens or when its activities were 
violative of public law or public 
policy would the courts make excep- 
tion to this rule. 

This policy recognized that intru- 
sion into the internal affairs of labor 
unions, when carried to extremes, 
could result in a totalitarian or state- 
controlled labor movement which in 
effect is no labor movement at all. 

By leaving organizations of citizens 
to their own resources in setting up 
and managing their own voluntary 
associations, the public policy en- 
couraged the development of re- 
sourcefulness and stimulated private 
initiative. This policy also recog- 
nized and protected the democratic 
principle of self-government by asso- 
ciations and labor organizations so 
long as their activities were not in- 
consistent with general law. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
call attention to a few of the depar- 
tures from this wholesome policy 
which have been brought about by 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Space does not permit a discussion 
of many of the incidental ways in 
which that act has interfered with the 
internal affairs of unions while osten- 
sibly setting up limitations on unions’ 
conduct as it relates to employers, to 
Political activities or in numerous 
other ways. It is our purpose to call 
attention to a number of respects in 
which the act directly intrudes into 
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the internal affairs of labor organiza- 
tions without serving any clear and 
recognized public end. 

A labor organization, like fraternal 
organizations and other voluntary as- 
sociations, may desire to stimulate 
attendance at meetings of the organ- 
ization. This, in fact, may be highly 
essential to the welfare of the organ- 
ization and necessary in order that it 
accomplish the greatest good for its 
membership. 

Such an object is generally con- 
ducive to the development of demo- 
cratic procedures and practices with- 
in the organization. It discourages 
any possible development of minority 
control or diversion of the organiza- 
tion from the beneficial objects it is 
intended to promote. 

However, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act labor organizations are severely 
restricted in their efforts to increase 
attendance at meetings. This restric- 
tion is found in Sections 8(a) (3) 
and 8(b)(2). Under these provi- 
sions, if a union imposes a small fine 
on a member for failing to attend 
meetings which the member fails and 
refuses to pay, the union, while it 
may suspend or revoke membership, 
cannot call upon the employer to 
discharge the employe even under a 
union shop agreement... 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has held by a three-member 
majority (Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany of Toledo: January, 1951) that 
the Taft-Hartley Act permits dis- 
charges for loss of union membership 
under a maintenance of membership 
contract only when the loss of mem- 
bership results from failure to pay 
“the periodic dues and initiation fees 
uniformly required” of all members 
of the union. 

With respect to additional dues 
charged for failure to attend meet- 
ings, which the Board found to be, 
in effect, fines, the majority opinion 
said: 

“The statute specifies that the 


‘periodic dues’ be ‘uniformly re- 
quired.’ This we read essentially to 
include the requirement that such 
dues be charged to all members alike 
and that any distinctions in amount 
be based upon reasonable general 
classifications. A charge which dis- 
tinguishes between individual mem- 
bers who attend particular meetings 
and those who do not attend par- 
ticular meetings, in our opinion, is not 
one ‘uniformly’ applied. 

“We do not doubt that a member’s 
attendance at a union meeting is 
highly desirable and salutary to carry 
out the democratic process. But, as we 
have already held, the act as written 
may not be used as a means of requir- 
ing such attendance. The  act’s 
machinery is equally unavailable to 
enforce the collection of a fine to ac- 
complish this union objective.” 

Board Member Styles, in his dis- 
senting opinion, favored what appears 
to be a more practical and reasonable 
interpretation of the act when he said: 

“However the arrangement may be 
viewed, it is clear to me that it was 
accomplished by virtue of a dues 
increase and whatever may be the 
other restrictions of Section 8(a) (3) 
respecting the enforcement of union- 
security agreements, that section 
clearly places no limitations upon a 
union increasing its regular monthly 
dues. This the union has legally 
done in the present case. 

“Nor does the act operate to re- 
strict the common trade union prac- 
tice of exonerating members from the 
payment of financial charges for par- 
ticular reasons. And here the union’s 
power to exonerate members from 
financial charges against them was 
specifically provided for in the inter- 
national constitution. In fact, my 
colleagues concede that a proper in- 
crease in dues on the part of the 
union and the granting of a rebate 
to members who attend meetings 
would serve as a valid defense to the 
discharge. 
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“This being so, it appears that the 
only thing the majority decision ac- 

complishes is to require the union to 
' undergo the needless burden and 
expense of installing and maintain- 
ing a detailed bookkeeping system 
and engaging in innumerable cash 
transactions. Thus, by collecting the 
$2 before the monthly meetings and 
then returning the 50 cents to those 
who attended the meeting, the union 
would perhaps have made its purpose 
clearer, but the result would be the 
same as is now in effect.” 

The confusion resulting from this 
statutory incursion into the internal 
affairs of labor organizations is ob- 
vious and evidenced by the division 
of opinion within the Labor Board 
itself. Clearly, a union is not per- 
mitted to enforce the collection of the 
most moderate fine which it may im- 
pose for failure to attend meetings, 
by resort to action against the delin- 
quent employe under the provisions 
of a union shop agreement. Thus, 
efforts of the union to improve attend- 
ance at meetings by effective measures 
are stymied. 


— of the Board, as of the 
present time, do, however, indi- 
cate that while the union may not levy 
a fine for failure of members to attend 
meetings, it may increase the union 
dues, such increase to be applicable 
to all members regardless of attend- 


ance at meetings. Furthermore, a 
portion of dues may be remitted to 
those having satisfactory attendance 
records. 

It is essential, however, that a union 
“make unmistakably clear to all con- 
cerned whether it is purposely in- 
creasing its dues rather than by in- 
direct means adopting a procedure 
for levying fines which are outside 
the sanction of Section 8(a) (3).” 

In short, the conflict in the opinions 
of the experts in the field strongly 
suggests that this entire subject would 
be simplified and better managed if 
the entire matter were left to the 
discretion of a majority of the union 
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membership acting under democratic 
procedures, rather than to the deci- 
sion of outside agencies. 

Another provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Section 8(b)(5), for- 
bids a union having a union shop 
contract from charging “a fee in an 
amount which the Board finds exces- 
sive or discriminatory under the cir- 
cumstances.” This, in effect, is a 
regulation against so-called excessive 
or discriminatory initiation fees. 

In a decision rendered in April, 
1951 (Ferro Stamping and Manu- 
facturing Company), the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled unani- 
mously that a union violated the act 
by charging an initiation fee of $15 
for “old” employes who had failed 
to join before the union shop contract 
took effect, while it charged “new” 
employes only $5 for initiation. 

The Board said “such a distinction 
in initiation fees, which is based on 
a prior exercise by an employe of his 
statutory right to refrain from join- 
ing a labor organization, is plainly 
discriminatory under the circum- 
stances within the meaning of Section 
8(b)(5).” This was the first occa- 
sion since passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act four years earlier that the Board 
found a union in violation of the 
provision against excessive or dis- 
criminatory initiation fees. 

A year later, in a case involving 
Lodge 504 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, the Labor 
Board ruled that it was not illegal for 
a union to charge a higher fee for 
reinstating a former member than it 
charged as an initiation fee for those 
applying for membership for the first 
time. Again this decision was ren- 
dered by a three-member majority 
of the Board, which held that as long 
as the larger fee for reinstatement 
was not excessive within the meaning 
of the law, it was not illegal merely 
because it was higher than the first 
initiation fee. The Board dismissed 
the complaint against the union by 
a vote of 3 to 2. 

At the same time, in another deci- 
sion, the Board unanimously reaf- 
firmed its earlier ruling that a union 
violates the law by charging a higher 
initiation fee for “old” employes, 
based on length of service before a 
legal union shop contract took effect. 
These hair-splitting distinctions be- 
tween “old” employes and “old” 
members in the matter of initiation 
fees appear to be wholly unwarranted. 


In another case the Board ruled 
that employes who lose their union 
membership because of failure to pay 
union dues on time may be lawfully 
discharged by their employer under 
a valid union shop contract. An em. 
ploye cannot, with impunity, {ail to 
pay or tender his dues within the 
time uniformly allowed by the union, 
A late offer to pay up delinquent dues 
before he was actually expelled from 
membership did not protect the em. 
ploye from discharge under the act, 

Whatever else might be said of 
these decisions, it is clear that this 
invasion into the internal affairs of 
voluntary associations called unions 
has resulted in confusion and un. 
certainties, and has been productive 
of no beneficial results. The Taft. 
Hartley Act has served to hamper and 
discourage the efforts of labor organ. 
izations to manage their affairs for 
the benefit of the members themselves. 


NTERFERENCE in the internal affairs 
Li unions is not by any means lim- 
ited to meddling with matters of dues 
collection and the like. Under the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
[Sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2)], 
a union cannot, even under a union 
shop or maintenance of membership 
agreement, cause or attempt to cause 
an employer to discharge or discri- 
minate against an employe who seeks 
to destroy the union or impede its 
efforts to advance the welfare of the 
membership. 

Union efforts to discipline recal- 
citrant elements are interfered with, 
even though a member has been given 
a full and fair trial by the union mem- 
bership. And even though he be 
found guilty of disloyalty to the un- 
ion, breach of his solemn obligations 
of membership, activities designed to 
disrupt peaceful bargaining relation- 
ships or activities aimed at the de- 
struction of the union, he still cannot 
be removed from the job so long 
he tenders periodic dues and initia 
tion fees. 

By these provisions the union is 
prevented from taking effective action 
against Communists, spies and trou- 
blemakers. Virtually all union dis 
cipline formerly obtained under the 
union shop is destroyed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Even though the union is 
often held responsible for the unav- 
thorized conduct of its members, t 
is restricted and hampered when tt 
attempts to correct abuses. 
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This is illustrated by the case of 
Sunset Line and Twine, in which the 
NLR.B. ruled that a union may be 
held responsible for the actions of its 
oficials “even though [it] has not 
gecifically authorized or indeed may 
have specifically forbidden the act 
in question.” 

Provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
interfering with the efforts of unions 
to discipline members who have vio- 
lated union laws established by the 
ynion’s membership are wholly un- 
warranted. Courts have from early 
times been diligent to afford relief to 
individuals, if the union has acted 
awbitrarily or capriciously or denied 
a fair trial to the member involved. 

When a union seeks in 1953 to 
negotiate a health and welfare plan 
for the benefit of the workers, it is 
confronted with a maze of restrictions 
and regulations limiting the efforts 
of the union to protect its members 
and their dependents. Such a plan 
must be negotiated under severe crim- 
inal penalties providing for fines up 
to $10,000 and imprisonment up to 
one year, or both, for wilful violation 
of any of these restrictions. 


* has shown that these 


restrictive regulations are un- 
warranted and unnecessary. They 
limit the scope of possible benefits too 
rigidly. They unnecessarily require 
joint administration of the health and 
welfare plan, with participation by a 
neutral in the administration of the 
fund. They prevent the limitation of 
benefit payments to members only. 

Furthermore, payment of benefits 
is limited to the employes of a partic- 
ular employer participating in the 
fund and payments to other employes 
who may be transferred from place 
to place are not permitted. From ex- 
perience under these limitations, it 
has been shown that the restrictions 
imposed constitute an unwarranted 
interference with the right of em- 
ployes and employers freely to estab- 
lish and maintain by mutual agree- 
ment health and welfare plans. They 
imply that the interested parties are 
either incompetent or dishonest. Such 
an implication against the particular 
parties involved in these transactions 
is arbitrary and groundless. 

When a union is engaged in an 
organizational campaign, it is con- 
fronted with many limitations and 
regulations in matters which could 
more properly be left to the decision 
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of the membership of the union itself. 

Professional employes cannot be 
included with non-professional em- 
ployes unless a majority of the pro- 
fessional employes vote for inclusion 
in such a unit. 

The union cannot include with 
other employes individuals employed 
as guards to enforce against employes 
and other persons rules to protect 
the property of the employer or to 
protect the safety of persons on the 
employer’s premises. 

Furthermore, no labor organiza- 
tion can be certified if it is affiliated 
directly or indirectly with an organ- 
ization which admits to membership 
employes other than guards. This, 
according to Board rulings, prevents 
guards from belonging to an organ- 
ization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Confusion has resulted from this 
interference in many ways. For 
example, uncertainties have arisen 
with respect to the distinction between 
guards and watchmen. Ordinarily, 
if an employe spends more than half 
of his time doing the work of a 
guard, he is classified as a guard. 
Watchmen whose duties require the 
protection of company property are 
frequently ruled to be guards, regard- 
less of whether they are armed or un- 
armed, or whether they have a partic- 
ular uniform or not. In any event, 
no compensating benefit is discerni- 
ble from this intrusion into the inter- 
nal organizational affairs of unions. 

Even the efforts of a labor organ- 
ization and employer to engage in 
free and untrammeled collective bar- 
gaining are restricted by unnecessary 
and undesirable provisions. In this 
connection, precise and rigid proce- 
dures are required when it is desired 
to terminate or modify a collective 
bargaining agreement. Various writ- 
ten notices must be served, within 
fixed periods of time, containing 
specific information set forth in the 
law and directed to particular parties 
or public boards. 

Complex and rigid requirements in 
these respects have resulted in con- 
flict of opinion and uncertainty as to 
the exact requirements of the act and 
its application to varying conditions 
arising in collective bargaining. These 
provisions have not in any way facil- 
itated collective bargaining, nor have 
they resulted in any other benefit. 
They have at times hampered bar- 
gaining efforts and have contributed 


to unnecessary, costly and destructive 
litigation. 

Efforts of unions to organize fore- 
men were nipped in the bud by 
changes made in the definition of 
“employe” under the act. Supervisors 
and persons having the status of an 
independent contractor were ex- 
cluded. These exclusions opened up 
a Pandora’s box of uncertainties and 
conflicting opinions. They resulted 
in many workers being denied the 
benefits of collective bargaining. 
They led to disputes and stimulated 
litigation. 

Nowhere can be found any sound, 
practical reason for denying super- 
visors generally the benefits of or- 
ganization and the same is true of 
large groups of so-called independent 
contractors, especially in the trucking 
industry, where the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has fought 
continually to bring to all workers 
the benefits of organization. 

Ill-advised legislation, sponsored 
by legislators who are often inade- 
quately informed with respect to the 
subject of labor relations, frequently 
results in statutes which unnecessarily 
interfere with thé internal affairs of 
labor organizations. Many provi- 
sions of such statutes do nothing 
more than cause annoyance to organ- 
izations and result in disruption of 
customary, tested and fair procedures. 

These statutes, and supplemental 
regulations often permitted, usually 
are replete with formal requirements 
and detailed provisions which are im- 
practical and ineffective to produce 
any beneficial result. Such require- 
ments absorb much time and effort 
on the part of both employers and 
union officials and frequently encour- 
age bickering and litigation. 

It would be impossible to discuss 
in this article the innumerable ways 
in which the internal affairs of organ- 
izations are affected by laws relating 
to the activities of organizations as 
they impinge upon the rights of non- 
members, employers and other 
groups. We must forego discussion 
of these broad subjects. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that a great 
need exists for simplification of labor 
laws and elimination of useless re- 
strictions, with full recognition of 
the intrinsic value to be found in the 
maxim that the membership of a 
voluntary association is best able to 
conduct its internal affairs, free from 
unwarranted interference. 
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ADITORIALS 


by teorge Meany 


Danger From Within 
“QOME PEOPLE are so frightened about Com- 


munist infiltration that they pay no attention 
to the danger of fighting it by un-American 
methods.” 

That warning was sounded by William C. 
Martin, president of the National Council of 
Churches, which represents thirty Protestant de- 
nominations with 35,000,000 members. The 
Council appointed a special committee to “help 
churches recognize any threat of Communist in- 
filtration into American life” and, at the same time, 
to help guard against “pinning a Communist label 
on social liberals and advocates of reform.” 

The same problem was discussed even more 
emphatically in a recent address by William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. He said: “Today fear eats at 
the hearts of men until even old neighbors suspect 
one another.” He charged that “we deprive men 
of jobs and destroy their reputations by callous 
practices.” Among these he mentioned the meth- 
ods by which Congressional committees and gov- 
ernment executives “convict” people who are not 
even permitted to “know the identity of the per- 
sons who accuse them.” The distinguished jurist 
warned that to our friends abroad “the United 
States seems alarmed, confused and intolerant.” 

And again, at the recent convention of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in 
Chicago, the delegates adopted a declaration that 
“American democracy is strong enough to meet 
the Communist peril in a manner that does not 
do violence to our ideals and traditions.” 

Senator Stuart Symington, a member of the 
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Senate Investigating Committee, said in a com. 
mencement address at Radcliffe College that 
“there is no place in our democracy for a Grand 
Inquisitor.” He expressed concern about the 
“recklessness of some of those engaged in the 
search for Communists and Communist influence” 
and warned of the danger of “a reign of terror 
in our own country.” 

These are only a few of the individuals and 
organizations that have had the courage to speak 
out in recent weeks against the creeping hysteria 
which has afflicted the American way of life. 

Anyone who lives and works in Washington is 
bound to be depressed and alarmed by the sensa- 
tion-mongering, the irresponsibility and the bully- 
ing that accompany current Congressional loyalty 
investigations. Government investigators are go- 
ing to such ridiculous and fantastic lengths in 
security checks that good men are discouraged 
from entering public service. Fear and intimida- 
tion are practiced not only against individuals but 
against government departments. 

The “witch hunt” spirit radiating from the na- 
tion’s capital has had widespread effects, such 
as a proposal by city officials in San Antonio, 
Texas, to destroy public library books by authors 
suspected of Communist leanings or to brand 
them by special stamps—among the books 0 
listed being “The Theory of Relativity” by Albert 
Einstein and Louis Untermeyer’s “Treasury of 
American and British Poetry.” 

The American Federation of Labor fought and 
exposed communism for many long years before 
Congress paid any attention to this menace. We 
have no sympathy with Communists. Neither are 
we afraid of them. 
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There is much more to fear, in our considered 
opinion, from the subversion of American prin- 
ciples of justice and fair play by those who seek 
political aggrandizement by inciting public 


hysteria. 

Those in authority in our nation who disapprove 
of un-American methods should repudiate those 
methods publicly and completely, before the 
American people and the friends of the American 
people abroad become misled by the opportunists 
and the demagogues. 

The House Rules Committee has approved a 
study looking toward the adoption of a uniform 
code for the fair conduct of Congressional investi- 
gations. Senator Wayne Morse has introduced a 
resolution with the same objective. These are 
moves in the right direction. 


Labor in the World Crisis 
HE THIRD World Congress of the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
convenes next month in Stockholm, Sweden. Rep- 
resentatives of 54,000,000 workers from seventy- 
three countries will get together solidly in support 
of programs to strengthen the free world and to 
arrest the Communist menace to peace and to hu- 
man rights. 

In the years ahead the welfare of American 
workers will be increasingly affected by world 
conditions. Unless we can make world peace se- 
cure, emergency conditions will continue and the 
economic and social progress of our people will 
be retarded. 

The American Federation of Labor, therefore, 
will take an active part in the deliberations of the 
LC.F.T.U. Our delegation to the Stockholm con- 
ference will be headed by four members of the 
Executive Council. 

The purposes of the I.C.F.T.U. are clear and 
unchallengeable. It seeks an ever-rising standard 
of living for working people everywhere. It is 
dedicated to promote world peace without ap- 
peasement. It is marshaling the united support 
of the free trade union movement to establish and 
strengthen free trade unions as a deterrent to the 
spread of totalitarianism, whether Communist or 
Fascist. It gives its support to colonial peoples 
in their struggle for independence and self-deter- 
mination. 
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The broadened activity and influence of the 
free trade union movement in international af- 
fairs is highly significant and constructive. Short 
of outright aggression, the Communists can ex- 
tend their sphere of influence only by infiltrating 
and subverting the labor organizations of the free 
Defensively the I.C.F.T.U. can thwart 
such strategy by keeping on guard against boring- 
from-within tactics. Offensively the I.C.F.T.U. 
can help to free workers from Communist control 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain by conducting a 
vigorous campaign of exposure of the Kremlin’s 


nations. 


propaganda lies and hypocritical policies. 
We hope for solid achievements from the 


Stockholm conference of the I.C.F.T.U. 


Uncle Sam’s Stepchild 
HE ANTI-LABOR bloc in Congress has dis- 


= covered there is more than one way to skin a 
cat. Knowing that any direct move to repeal the 
laws protecting labor standards would be unpopu- 
lar and politically dangerous, this group has hit 
upon the expedient of nullifying those laws by 
starving out their enforcement through wholesale 
cuts in the budget of the Department of Labor. 

This is “economy,” the self-righteous lawmak- 
ers maintain. How can the people object when 
measures are taken to reduce the costs of _govern- 
ment? 

It is up to the representatives of labor to expose 
this flimsy and specious camouflage. They can 
do it most effectively with the facts. Here they 
are: 

(1) The Department of Labor is the smallest 
department in the Federal Government. Its staff 
comprises only 5,900 persons to cover the entire 
country. The next smallest department in the 
government has 30,000 employes. Indeed, a 
number of single bureaus in several government 
departments have more employes than the whole 
Department of Labor. 

(2) The “economies” effected by the House of 
Representatives in voting an over-all eleven per 
cent reduction in the Department of Labor’s budg- 
et represent only a microscopic fraction of one 
per cent of the total cost of government. 

(3) These cuts will cost the government far 
more money in the long run, because they cripple 
enforcement of laws regulating work done for the 
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government, allowing contractors and suppliers 
to cheat Uncle Sam and to chisel on American 
workers without fear of retribution. 

(4) The House voted a 40 per cent cut in the 
number of employes in the office of the Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor. This office enforces 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which provides for minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours and forbids child labor. The same 
office enforces the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, which guards labor standards in the produc- 
tion of goods purchased by the government. It 
also enforces the Bacon-Davis Act, which pro- 
vides fair standards for construction work ordered 
by the government. How can the Solicitor’s of- 
fice do an effective job when its staff is so badly 
crippled? 

(5) The industrial safety program of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards has been slashed by 50 
per cent. This is another indefensible example 
of false economy. The purpose of this program 
is to save life and limb by eliminating industrial 
hazards and teaching basic rules of safety. It has 
achieved remarkable success in cutting down the 





number of deaths and injuries on factory jobs, 
Are we so callous as to save a few dollars at the 
expense of killing and maiming the worker: of 
our country? 

(6) The program for protecting veterans’ re- 
employment rights has been reduced fifteen per 
cent. Is this the way to carry out our pledges 
to the young men of our' nation who have been 
drafted to serve in the armed forces in defense 
of the American way of life? 

All in all, there is no sound justification for the 
Labor Department budget cuts voted by the House 
of Representatives. The taxpayers will gain no 
appreciable benefits: The government and the na- 
tion’s workers will lose much more than the minor 
savings effected. The only beneficiaries would 
be crooked and cheating contractors who would 
be relieved of the fear of law enforcement. Decent 
employers would have to face cutthroat competi- 
tion from such sources. 

Let us make a strong and united fight to prevail 
upon Congress to restore the full appropriations 


needed for the operation of the Department of 
Labor. 

















When Will Congress Amend Taft-Hartley Act? 


THE RIGHT TIME WOULD BE NOW, GEORGE MEANY DECLARES 


HERE may be some action at 

next year’s session of Congress 

on revision of the one-sided 
Taft-Hartley Act. Reports that the 
Administration may soon present its 
T-H amendment recommendations 
came after George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
accused Republican Congressional 
leaders of trying to repudiate Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s major pledge on 
labor-management legislation. How- 
ever, there is believed to be only a 
very slight chance that Congress will 
approve any changes in the statute in 
the short time remaining before this 
year’s session adjourns. 

The statement by Mr. Meany fol- 
lowed a widely published news agen- 
cy story quoting Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith, chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, as saying that Re- 
publican leaders had agreed to put 
off any revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act until next year. The story said 
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Senator Smith and Senator Robert A. 
Taft agreed there was “no imperative 
necessity” to push a revision bill 
through this year. 

“It appears that Senator Smith has 
heard only what management wants,” 
Mr. Meany declared. “He has delib- 
erately ignored the unanimous de- 
mands of trade union representatives 
for immediate and thorough revision 
of a law which is viciously unfair to 
the workers of this country. 

“Is President Eisenhower going to 
keep his pledge to labor? We do not 
feel that he has carried out his respon- 
sibility in this vital matter by a mere 
recommendation to Congress that has 
not been followed up by specific leg- 
islative proposals. 

“The working people of this coun- 
try have a right to expect action on 
this issue this year from President 
Eisenhower and Congress.” 

In his statement, which was issued 
on June 5, Mr. Meany also said: 





“Republican leaders in Congress 
are now trying to repudiate President 
Eisenhower’s major pledge to labor 
—prompt revision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act to make the law merit ‘the 
respect and support of labor and 
management.’ 

“While the President urged such 
action in his State of the Union mes- 
sage more than four months ago, 
Senator Smith announced today that 
he and Senator Taft had agreed 
there is ‘no imperative necessity’ for 
action this year.” 

On February 3, in his State of the 
Union address, President Eisenhower 
said: 

“We have now had five years’ ex- 
perience with the Labor-Management 
Act of 1947, commonly known 4s 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“That experience has shown the 
need for some corrective action, and 
we should promptly proceed 
amend that act.” 
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Adequate Civil Defense Funds Urged 


of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 

ministration has called upon 
Congress and state and municipal au- 
thorities to act quickly to provide an 
adequate civil defense program for the 
nation. 

Meeting at the Civil Defense Train- 
ing Center, Olney, Maryland, the Ad- 
visory Committee appealed to legis- 
lative bodies on all levels—federal, 
state and local—to give increased at- 
tention to civil defense. 

George Richardson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters and a member of the 
Labor Advisory Committee, spoke ap- 
provingly of the establishment of an 
Industry Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Richardson urged Congress to 
“change the trend of reductions in ap- 
propriations” for civil defense. He 
appealed to the lawmakers to vote an 
adequate civil defense budget. 

“Otherwise civil defense in this 
country might just as well be rele- 
gated to the scrap pile,” he warned. 

A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler was present at the 
Olney session. He has been taking an 
active interest in civil defense prob- 
lems. Recently he and Mr. Richard- 
son attended Nevada atomic tests. 


Te Labor Advisory Committee 


MPLOYMENT of children and 
women in the coal mining in- 
dustry of Colombia, extremely 

low wages and abominable working 
conditions were spotlighted recently 
by the Union of Colombian Workers, 
an affiliate of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The 
union has taken the lead in the fight to 
defend the exploited and abused mine 
workers of both sexes and all ages. 

Boys and girls of tender years are 
used in the mines as coal carriers. 
Through narrow tunnels they carry 
heavy sacks of coal on their backs 
from the coal pit to the surface. Their 
pay for a hard, health-wrecking day’s 
work is one Colombian peso, which is 
equivalent to forty U. S. cents. 

The children’s loads average 100 
pounds and, as the Union of Colom- 
bian Workers has reported, the little 
boys and girls soon become victims 
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etary William Schnitsler (seated, center) and 


other leaders of labor at the Civil Defense Training Center 


A Hundred Pounds on a Child’s Back 


of hernia, “which debilitates them for 
the rest of their lives.” In the ac- 
companying photo are seen two of 
the mine children as they emerge 
from the pit with heavy sacks on 
their backs. The children are Abe- 
lardo Penagos, 12, and Enrique 
Romero, 13. 

Children and women in the mining 
industry are also used “for the trans- 
portation of heavy crates of materials 
down in the tunnels,” the union re- 
ports. 

Here are other statements from the 
report: 

“The workers employed under the 
piece-rate system often work fifteen 
to twenty hours a day. * * * Thous- 
ands of coal miners of Cundinamarca, 
especially in the regions of Guacheta 
and Nemocon, have the lowest social 
and economic standards existing in 
the country. * * * The workers com- 


plain of unsanitary conditions, poor 
food and uncontrolled use of alco- 
holic beverages. These conditions have 
favored the spread of tuberculosis, 
with a high percentage of mortality.” 


Work of mules is assigned to 
children in Colombian mines 
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Prejudice HURTS the Working Man 


By HENRY J. BRIDES 


President, Massachusetts Federation of Labor 


ABOR unions do not exist in a 
y social vacuum. They live only 
as part of the community, as 

part of the social organism. The re- 
cent war demonstrated with tragic 
effectiveness that free organizations 
of working people can exist only in 
a free and democratic atmosphere. 

We are interested in keeping our 
society free and democratic, for free- 
dom is the only medium in which la- 
bor can live. And we must recognize 
that in fighting discrimination we 
make our society freer. It is no mere 
coincidence that wherever discrimi- 
nation is strongest, there unions are 
weakest. 

One of the basic principles of good 
unionism is unity. Without unity 
there can be no cooperative action. 
And without cooperative action there 
can be no union. And yet, how many 
of us are actively aware that discrimi- 
nation makes unity impossible and 
that therefore discrimination is a 
menace to unionism? In a commu- 
nity where intolerance prevails, it 


is impossible to organize a strong 
union. 

The combination of no union and 
employer exploitation of group an- 
tagonisms inevitably keeps wages low 
and makes that community a direct 
threat to every union in every in- 
dustry in that area. It makes sense, 
then, for every union, for its own 
protection, to seek out discrimination 
and fight it wherever it exists. 

It is well to remember, too, that 
we do not create intolerance by ex- 
posing it to the light of day any more 
than we create a cancer by discover- 
ing its existence. The evil is there 
and, like the malignant cancer, is 
most dangerous when ignored and al- 
lowed to spread unchecked. 

It is unrealistic to think that work- 
ers, by the simple act of joining a 
union, shed themselves of the preju- 
dices of their communities. In peri- 
ods of economic stress, in periods of 
widespread layoffs, when unions are 
put to their severest tests, when unity 
is essential as never before, employers 


are skillful at ferreting out the exist. 
ing prejudices and playing group 
against group, thereby undermining 
the unity of the membership and 
destroying the union’s effectiveness, 

It is unrealistic for unions not to 
protect themselves against these situa. 
tions and vicious employer tactics, 
It does make practical sense for un. 
ions to institute educational programs 
among their own membership to 
combat intolerance. It makes prac. 
tical sense for unions to educate their 
members to the fact that discrimina- 
tion has a bad effect on their own 
pocketbooks. 

In the not-so-distant past organized 
labor was much too busy for politics, 
We scoffed at those who urged us 
to greater political action. But we 
have learned that we cannot ignore 
or neglect political action. 

And now we must learn that 
eliminating intolerance is also of im- 
mediate concern, that intolerance is 
not something only indirectly related 
to the welfare of working people. 


Apprenticeship Parley Nears 


EADING representatives of labor 


and management will con- 

verge on San Diego in a few 
weeks for the North American Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship. The 
week-long conference will open Au- 
gust 2. It will attract an estimated 
2,500 delegates to the Southern Cali- 
fornia city. 

Outstanding labor figures who 
have indicated they will be present 
include James A. Brownlow, presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of 
Labor; Richard J. Gray, president 
of the A. F. of L.’s Building and 
Construction Trades Department, and 
Gabriel Rousseau of the Quebec De- 
partment of Labor. 

C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor and a member of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, will 
have an important place on the pro- 
gram of the conference. 
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San Diego labor is playing key role in conference preparations. 
Seated at right is John Quimby of A. F. of L.’s central body 
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BALTIMORE 
EMPHASTABS 
EDUCATION 


Students and members of the 


general public, as well as the 
men and women with union cards, 


are being taught about labor 


By LARKIN H. BIRMINGHAM and EDWARD H. JOHNS 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Baltimore Federation of Labor 


LL OO OO LO OL 


— the past two years 


great strides have been made 

by the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor. Two years ago the Balti- 
more central body was composed of 
102 affiliated unions. By April of 
1953 the list of affiliates had grown 
to 124. 

It is not only the membership that 
has grown. In 1951 the meetings of 
the central body were sparsely ai- 
tended, while at the present time at- 
tendance at the meetings has more 
than doubled. 

This improvement is due to the 
work of the officers and the commit- 
tees of the Federation. Particular 
credit must be given to the Education 
Committee and its programs. This 
committee is large in number and so 
has been divided into subcommittees, 
each having its own specific function. 

It is the duty of one subcommittee 
to provide an interesting speaker for 
the third Wednesday of each month. 
Another subcommittee provides film- 
strips and movies on the first Wednes- 
day of each month. Other subcom- 
mittees work with the Baltimore De- 
partment of Education in setting up 
adult education courses, with the lo- 
tal unions in developing educational 
programs within the locals, and one 
stbeommittee is now in the process 
of formulating plans for the awarding 
of scholarships to deserving high 
school students. 

However, the Education Commit- 
lee is just one of the committees in 
the Baltimore Federation of Labor 
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whose work has stimulated interest 
in the central body. Upon recom- 
mendation of the Organization Com- 
mittee, the Federation last year spon- 
sored a Union Label Show during 
Union Label Week. This show 
proved to be quite interesting and cer- 
tainly attracted many trade unionists 
as well as the general public. 

We feel that as a result of this show 
of union labels, A. F. of L. members 
and the general public in Baltimore 
have become more aware of the 
union label, organized labor’s trade- 
mark. This committee, too, is only a 





MR. BIRMINGHAM 


link in the chain of B.F.L. activities. 

One of the principal aims of the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor is to 
work for the passage of legislation 
favorable to labor and the defeat of 
legislation detrimental to labor. This 
is the function of the Legislative 
Committee through our legislative 
representative. It is highly important 
that this committee function proper- 
ly and keep the members aware of 
the happenings in the Legislature. 

In this field, the B.F.L. has been 
most successful. The Federation in- 
structed its executive officer to devote 
full time to the 1953 session of the 
Maryland General Assembly. Dur- 
ing that session, unemployment in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation 
laws were amended to provide in- 
creased benefits for the Maryland 
workers. Maryland is now one of 
the states leading in this field. 

We can also point with pride to the 
fact that the “Right to Work” bill was 
defeated, as was the “Millionaires’ 
Amendment.” We also supported 
the State Department of Education in 
passing a bill providing salary in- 
creases for the teachers. 

It was the practice of the execu- 
tive officer of the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor to make weekly reports 
on the Legislature through several 
media. Weekly reports were given 
to the delegates at the meetings of 
the B.F.L. These reports were also 
published in the weekly B.F.L. news- 
paper. In addition, the executive 
secretary was featured on a radio pro- 
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gram entitled “Labor Views the 1953 
Session of the Maryland General As- 
sembly.” 

Education on the part of the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor does not 
stop with making our members aware 
of current legislation, union labels 
and providing interesting programs. 
The Education Committee, the officers 
and the delegates to the B.F.L. have 
realized that there is a wide range for 
labor education of teachers, high 
school students and adults, unionists 
as well as non-unionists. 

Therefore, the Education Commit- 
tee set to work to establish a program 
in the Baltimore city schools. First 
the Federation received the recogni- 
tion of the Baltimore Department of 
Education as being interested in the 
education of its youth by becoming 
active in the move to have cuts in 
the Department of Education’s budg- 
et restored by the Board of Estimates. 
Having received this recognition, the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor let its 
voice be heard on other matters per- 
taining to the educational system of 
the city. Gradually friendly relation- 
ship was established between the rep- 
resentative of the B.F.L. and the su- 
perintendent of Baltimore public 
schools. 

At the suggestion of the B.F.L. rep- 
resentative to the superintendent of 
schools, a committee was appointed 
to preview the film, “With These 
Hands,” a documentary film portray- 
ing the struggles which faced the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union in its growth. This film 
was formally accepted on behalf of 
the Baltimore Department of Educa- 
tion by the late Dr. William H. Lem- 
mel, superintendent of public schools, 
at a presentation luncheon given by 
the B.F.L. It was made a part of 
the high school curriculum. 

Since that time we have been in- 
formed that this film is the most pop- 
ular item in the Department of Ed- 
ucation’s film library. It is constant- 
ly in use and is well received by the 
students. At the present time ar- 
rangements are being made to pre- 
sent another copy of this film to the 
Baltimore Department of Education. 

The next step was to have labor 
representatives address the student 
assemblies on labor’s views concern- 
ing issues that affect American work- 
ing people. Dr. Lemmel sent letters 
to the principals of the public high 
schools advising them that labor 
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speakers were available for assem- 
blies, history classes, etc. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and the C.I.O. 
have attended many of these assem- 
blies and presented labor’s views. 
They have also submitted to the 
questions of students and teachers as 
well, and have answered those ques- 
tions intelligently and honestly. 

It is evident that labor in Baltimore 
has made considerable headway in 
winning a place for labor’s views in 
the schools. But the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor realizes that its job 
is not finished by any means. When 
we were asked to participate in the 
Business-Industry-Labor Education 
Workshop for teachers, we set about 
preparing a full agenda, including the 
showing of “With These Hands” and 
an address by the eminent labor 
speaker, Mark Starr, for the morning 
session that was granted us by the De- 
partment of Education. 

The efforts put forth by the B.F.L. 
committee and representative proved 
fruitful because the morning allotted 
labor was hailed as the most inter- 
esting session of the entire workshop. 
This year labor will have an entire 
day devoted to presenting its views 
to the participating teachers— the in- 
structors of today’s children and to- 
morrow’s citizens. 

Our next accomplishment was the 
Labor Activities Workshop, part of 
the Community Study Program. The 
Community Study Program, set up 





by Dr. Harry Bard, curriculum dj. 
rector of the Department of } duca. 
tion, helps broaden teachers’ inter. 
ests by putting them in direct « ontact 
with community life and institutions, 
Teachers have participated in work. 
shops concerning government. hous. 
ing, history, human relations and rec. 
reation in Baltimore. Teachers need 
teaching before they can impart atti- 
tudes and knowledge to students. 

It was for this reason that after 
seven years of operation of the Com. 
munity Study Program, a Labor Ac- 
tivities Workshop was authorized for 
the 1952-53 school year. At the re. 
quest of Dr. Bard, two members of 
the Baltimore Teachers Union served 
as leaders or coordinators for the 
new workshop, and both worked 
throughout the year to give teachers 
an improved understanding of the 
organized labor movement. A rep- 
resentative of the B.F.L. and also the 
C.1.0. in this city acted as consult- 
ants and gave invaluable assistance in 
making the many contacts with labor 
officials and organizations. 

Some twenty-seven teachers partic- 
ipated in this workshop and were 
taken to plants working under collec- 
tive bargaining contracts, to union 
halls and offices, union meetings, con- 
tract negotiation sessions, etc. At 
the completion of the course, the par- 
ticipants agreed that more teachers 
should avail themselves of any further 
programs regarding labor. 

One of the teachers, in evaluating 
the course, stated: 

“With new and informative experi- 
ences has come a realization that such 
a study would be revealing to other 
teachers and inhabitants of the ‘ivory 
towers.’ ” 

In the meantime a committee from 
the B.F.L. and the Department of Ed- 
ucation started formulating plans for 
labor courses in the evening schools. 
This took much time and hard work. 
Last October the first class was start- 
ed in “Labor History” under the capa 
ble instruction of Mr. Emil Starr, a 
member of the American Federation 
of Teachers, Local 340. 

This course was free to the citizens 
of Baltimore, and there were no bars 
as to race, creed, sex or color—this 
despite the segregated pattern of Bal- 
timore’s school system. Upwards of 
seventy-five students participated in 
the labor education classes, and each 
student was provided with the text, 
“Labor:in (Continued on Page 28) 
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Rights for Federal Workers 


By JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


President, American Federation of Government Employes 


HE value of satisfactory labor- 

management relations is well 

recognized and acknowledged as 
the basis for the successful operation 
of a commercial enterprise or a gov- 
ernment agency. It is achieved when 
management and labor develop mu- 
tual confidence and combine their 
energies and abilities to make a par- 
ticular venture a success. 

The process of labor presenting its 
views as to the need for improvement 
of specific working conditions and of 
management considering such expres- 
sions to determine their feasibility 
has come to be known as collective 
hargaining. 

It has been going on in this coun- 
try for a century and a half. As the 
trade union movement developed, it 
received greater recognition by gov- 
ernment and industry. Specific guar- 
antees were written into federal and 
state laws to insure to all workers the 
right to self-organization and to col- 
lective bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 

Collective bargaining, as practiced 
in industry and as protected by fed- 
eral statute, provides broad guaran- 
tees to persons in commercial employ- 
ment. 

It insures to them the right to join 
a union, to hold a job without fear 
of discrimination because of union 
affiliation, to present their requests 
for better wages and working condi- 
tions to their employer, and to pro- 
test conditions or actions by manage- 
ment as unfair or undesirable. 

It also insures to them the right to 
leave their jobs and engage in a strike 
if their requests are not met or their 
protests are not acted upon favorably, 
to picket the employer’s premises for 
the purpose of serving notice upon the 
public that he is not dealing fairly 
with his employes, to require him to 
bargain with their union in good faith 
and, having signed an agreement, to 
live up to its terms. 

In addition, collective bargaining 
in private employment means that the 
employes have the right to charge 
their employer with illegal conduct be- 
fore a federal or state tribunal and 
compe! his compliance with the law. 
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These and many other rights have 
been conferred on employes in private 
industry. But employes of the same 
federal government that has written 
these guarantees into law have vir- 
tually none of these rights. They do 
not seek them all, but they do want 
the right to be represented by an or- 
ganization of their own choosing in 
their dealings with officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. 

As compared with the numerous 
rights of employes in commercial em- 
ployment, federal government workers 
are seeking only the right to choose 
a union to represent them and that 
such a union will be accorded legal 
recognition as their representative. 

Pending in the present Congress is 
a bill (H.R. 644) sponsored by Con- 
gressman Withrow which provides 
specific recognition of the right of 
officers or representatives of federal 
employe organization to present griev- 
ances in behalf of their members 
“without restraint, coercion, inter- 
ference, intimidation or reprisal.” 

The bill further requires adminis- 
trative officers to confer with repre- 
sentatives of employe organizations 
on a variety of matters affecting work- 
ing conditions. 

Back in 1912, Congress enacted a 
law which recognized the right of 
employes of the federal government 
to present their grievances to Con- 
gress. It stipulated that civil service 
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employes shall not be denied the right 
to petition Congress. 

That law is the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act. It bears the names of two Re- 
publican members of Congress and it 
was later strengthened in a Demo- 
cratic administration. This should 
make it a bi-partisan enactment. 

The Withrow bill would amend the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act. 

Why is this bill necessary? The 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act recognizes the 
right of civil service employes to pre- 
sent information to Congress, but it 
does not give the same legal status to 
unions to confer with federal man- 
agement that federal law has granted 
to employes in commercial jobs. 

The Withrow bill includes a pro- 
vision that violation of its terms shall 
be reviewed by an impartial board of 
arbitration. This board would pre- 
scribe appropriate punitive action 
with respect to any official found to 
be in violation. The purpose of this 
provision is to make certain that the 
will of Congress would be fulfilled. 
Otherwise, Congress would provide a 
procedure and offer a guarantee of 
protection to the federal employe, but 
a recalcitrant federal official could 
flout the will of Congress without fear 
of any penalty. 

The Withrow bill provides in a 
very limited degree the guarantee to 
federal civil service employes that 
Congress has granted to employes in 
industry. All we ask is that unions 
be given the right to represent their 
members in dealings with federal 
agencies and to be recognized by offi- 
cials of the executive branch of the 
federal government as the spokesmen 
of their members. 

We ask this not only as a matter 
of justice but also as a means of 
fostering better labor - management 
relations in the federal government. 
The government will profit, as private 
enterprise has, through the develop- 
ment of a cooperative interchange of 
ideas between employes and manage- 
ment. 

It is a guarantee of an opportunity 
which federal workers seek—the op- 
portunity for unions to contribute to 
a better civil service. 
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George P. Delaney Says: 


POVERTY 1S TH EEN) 


FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE JU. S. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 


THE 


INTEND to present the views of 

the American workers on the im- 

portant subject raised by Direc- 
tor-General Morse in his report on 
productivity. It calls our attention 
again to the problem of productivity 
and how best to promote it. The 
subject is always timely and never 
more so than today. 

The path of higher productivity and 
the equitable distribution of its bene- 
fits is the main avenue along which 
we must move in pursuit of the goals 
to which this Organization is dedi- 
cated — peace, social justice and 
economic progress. 

It pleases some to refer to these 
goals as Utopian, or visionary, or 
impossible of attainment. So they 
may be if we do not take them serious- 
ly—if we are here merely to give them 
our formal blessings, with no desire 
or intent to take the steps that are 
necessary to move us in their direc- 
tion. 

And they might also, with reason, 
be so regarded could we not find in 
history sufficient evidence on the side 
of hope, with so many milestones of 
achievement rising out of the rubble 
of failure. 

The increasing concern which the 
International Labor Organization has 
shown for the promotion of higher 
productivity is a real encouragement 
to those of us who have confidence 
in the seriousness of its purpose and 
the eventual success of its ends. For 
it is the factor of increasing produc- 
tivity which has brought some of us 
to a condition which, with all its 
faults, would have been regarded as 
Utopian or visionary or impossible 
of attainment not too long ago. 

And as this factor of productivity 
has belied the bleak doctrines of Mal- 
thus in the past, so it can refute the 
foreboding of the pessimists among 
us today—if we but match the tools 
at our command with the will to use 
them properly. 
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Productivity does not grow in an 
economic and social vacuum, nor can 
its elements be neatly separated into 
compartments and categories. They 
are all in one package. The process 
of economic improvement is an end- 
less chain of forces and events. No 
arbitrary point in that chain can be 
properly singled out as the prime 
cause or final end. Rising standards 
of life and labor, for example, are 
supported by improvements in pro- 
ductivity, yet it is equally true that 
they stimulate and give rise to fur- 
ther improvements in productivity. 

The purely technical components of 
higher productivity are like a life- 
less mechanism which depends upon 
external pressures and attractions to 
start and to keep it in motion. There 
must be forces present in the economy 
compelling the changes and improve- 
ments involved, and attractions which 
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will make those improvements eco- 
nomically worthwhile. 

It is the presence or absence of 
these forces, pressures and opportu- 
nities which makes the difference be. 
tween a dynamic, expanding economy 
and a stagnant economy, and not the 
presence or absence of any abstract 
body of technical or managerial tal- 
ent, technique or “know-how.” 

If those forces are in operation, 
the pure skills and techniques neces- 
sary to the improvement of produc- 
tivity will come in the normal course 
of events, because they will be de- 
manded and because there will be op- 
portunities for them. If those primary 
forces are missing, all of the efforts 
and exertions of the engineers and 
the experts will be wasted, for there 
will be nothing to sustain them. 

This, at least, is the lesson of the 
American experience. I believe that 
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George P. Delaney (left), A. F. of L. international representative, 
confers at parley in Geneva with Lee Minton, one of his advisers 
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the most constructive contribution 
that we, as a nation, can make to the 
advancement of a free and progres- 
sive world society lies in the broader 
application of this lesson—rather than 
in any rare and exclusive store of 
skills, techniques or methods that we 
may or may not possess. 

The free trade union movement of 
America has been among the fore- 
most of the forces which have served 
both to compel and sustain consistent 
social progress in an expanding econ- 
omy. The vital necessity for assur- 
ing that increases in productivity are 
promptly translated into higher real 
incomes has been a historic concern 
of the American labor movement. 

By maintaining a constant upward 
pressure on wage levels, our trade un- 
ions have forced employers to make 
those improvements in methods, 
techniques and equipment which lead 
to higher productivity, in order to 
hold down unit labor costs and to 
maintain profits. 

Higher wages, in turn, have served 
to increase the level of consumer de- 
mand, upon which production and 
employment depend. 

The pressure of wage costs and the 
attraction of broadly based consum- 
er demand have been among the most 
important of the dynamic forces 
which have served to promote, te 
stimulate and to justify the increas- 
ing productivity of American indus- 
try. Improved methods and _tech- 


niques, which some appear to regard 
as the complete explanation for pro- 
ductivity gains, came not as the 
cause but as the natural consequence 
of these pressures and attractions. 

These improvements have come, in 
large part, because labor in America 
has not been willing to subsidize or 
reward managerial incompetence or 
inertia by remaining content with 
a low and static wage level. We have 
no quarrel with profits as such or 
with the generous incomes earned by 
management where those profits and 
incomes are earned by performance, 
with workers sharing fully in the pro- 
ceeds of progress. 

But we do strongly object to those 
profits and incomes which are pressed 
out of the sweat of other men’s bodies, 
through the maintenance of substand- 
ard wages and conditions of work. 
On such profits we have waged and 
shall continue to wage relentless 
economic warfare. 

In the final analysis, it is poverty 
which is the natural enemy of man 
and not the existence of wealth as 
such. The accumulation of wealth is 
detrimental to progress only where it 
is extracted from the hides of the 
helpless poor. In these cases, redis- 
tribution is indeed an appropriate 
remedy as a matter of national policy. 
But it can never take the place of 
measures to promote higher produc- 
tivity. 

When the day arrives that we are 


The Executive Council Meets 
(Continued from Page 7) 


per cent, is a surrender to the greed 
of money-lenders. 

“The third backward step is the 
fecent act of the House of Repre- 
sentatives eliminating funds for the 
low-rent public housing and slum 
clearance program. The minimum 
program set by the Housing Act of 
1949 is the construction of 135,000 
low-rent housing units each year by 
local housing authorities with fed- 
eral aid. This is necessary to meet 
the goal of bringing good housing 
within the reach of families of all in- 
comes. Congress must not abandon 
this necessary goal. 

“Unless the Senate decision to 
Maintain a token program of 35,000 
units 2 year recommended by the Ad- 
ministr:tion prevails, the public 
housin- and slum clearance program 
will be completely wiped out. 
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“These three backward steps are of 
concern to every citizen. They are 
of special concern to workers. Of 
every dollar that the average worker 
earns, thirty-two cents goes for the 
purchase of rental and upkeep of his 
home. 

“Adequate housing at a reasonable 
cost is a must for every worker’s fam- 
ily. The time of high employment 
and high economic activity is the 
time to move forward toward meeting 
the nation’s most pressing housing 
needs. It is not the time for retreat.” 

The Executive Council unanimous- 
ly supported the protests of President 
James C. Petrillo of the American 
Federation of Musicians against the 
use of military service bands in un- 
fair competition with civilian musi- 
cians. 

The Council pointed out that such 


all prepared to devote our combined 
resources, energy and ingenuity to a 
sustained war against poverty and op- 
pression, the goals of the Internation- 
al Labor Organiaztion will be within 
our reach. Our understanding of 
and control over the factors and 
forces which serve to bring about the 
improvement of productivity, and the 
distribution of its benefits to all, hold 
the key to the success of such an ef- 
fort. 

The time will come when the world 
will realize that the persistence of 
poverty and injustice is as much a 
danger to a free society as a hostile 
military array. We can only pray 
that it will not come too late. 

To those who shrink from the ef- 
fort and expense required to elimi- 
nate these evils, for fear that it will 
impose too heavy a tax upon them, I 
say that the consequences of their neg- 
lect will impose a yet more deadly 
tax. 

It is fashionable in some quarters 
to decry plans or designs for the 
future betterment of the human race. 
But unless we have a design, we can- 
not build; and unless we build, we 
cannot survive: 

Even if our ideals could never be 
fully realized, we would be better off 
for having pursued them. The more 
vigorously and faithfully we carry 
out this pursuit, the closer will be our 
ultimate approach to the goals to 
which this Organization is dedicated. 


competition is “in direct violation of 
federal laws and regulations.” It 
noted that four laws forbid armed 
services bands from furnishing com- 
petition to civilian musicians. 

“These statutes,” the Council said, 
“have been implemented by detailed 
regulations, spelling out the occasions 
on which service bands may and may 
not be used. * * * 

“Yet despite the seeming clarity 
and obvious fairness of these prohibi- 
tions, armed services bands are being 
used with increasing frequency on 
wholly unjustified occasions. * * * 

“We commend the appropriate use 
of service bands on appropriate pub- 
lic occasions. But we vigorously pro- 
test the violation of explicit statutes, 
the disregard of clear regulations and 
the indefensible abuse of the eco- 
nomic rights of professional musi- 
cians.” 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Council will open on August 10. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY 
APPRENTICESHIP TRENDS 


By W. F. PATTERSON 


ROM 1948 until October 1, 

1952, all of the building trades 

suffered a decline in the number 
of apprentices in training. Up until 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
in midsummer of 1950, this decline 
in the number of apprentices was not 
considered alarming or even signifi- 
cant. This was because approximate- 
ly 15,000 apprentices were being 
completed into full-fledged journey- 
men each year through apprentice 
training programs operating within 
the building industry. 

In the period following the Korean 
outbreak, however, apprenticeship 
agencies had to devote major atten- 
tion to those occupations that were 
critical to defense production. Owing 
to the fact that the construction in- 
dustry had established such a history- 
making record in apprenticeship from 
1946 on, none of these exceedingly 
important construction trades ap- 
peared on the list of critical trades in 
which we were in such short supply. 

This is to the everlasting credit of 
the international unions in the con- 
struction field and to the contractor 
organizations. 

I am afraid, however, that both 
labor and management, as a result of 
the outstanding record which they 
had made, were somewhat inclined to 
believe that the job in construc- 
tion apprenticeship was so well over 
the hump that they could rest on their 
laurels for a while. The result was a 
decline in apprenticeship activities. 

Fortunately, the leaders of inter- 
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Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
United States Department of Labor 


national unions and contractors’ as- 
sociations are experiencing a re- 
awakening of their apprenticeship 
responsibilities. Beginning with last 
summer, there has been more joint 
action taken than ever before and 
more telling blows have been deliv- 
ered in behalf of apprenticeship in the 
construction industry. I cite a few 
examples of this renewed activity: 

© The National Joint Electrical 
Apprenticeship and Training Com- 
mittee, comprised of five representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and five repre- 
sentatives of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association, met in Sep- 
tember and agreed on a program of 
action. As a result, this National 
Joint Committee now employs a full- 
time director of apprenticeship, 
financed jointly by the union and the 
contractors. 

® The Carpenters National Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee met in 
Washington in January and laid plans 
for a vigorous program in this exceed- 
ingly important construction trade. 
It is noteworthy that five representa- 
tives of the Associated General Con- 
tractors and five representatives of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners participated in this meet- 
ing. 

© The Contracting Plasterers In- 
ternational Association, at its annual 
convention in Denver, devoted con- 
siderable time to discussion of plans 
for lifting apprenticeship in that in- 
dustry to a new level. The Operative 


Plasterers and Cement Masons Inter- 
national Association spotlighted ap- 
prenticeship at their national conven- 
tion in Seattle. 

© The pipe trades have likewise 
taken positive steps to insure a strong 
and adequate apprenticeship program. 
For example, the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentice of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
now has two men working in its na- 
tional office to promote apprenticeship 
activities within the industry. The 
National Association of Master 
Plumbers and the Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning Contractors are 
promoting apprenticeship through 
their journals, conventions and a wide 
variety of other activities. 

® The Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America has assigned a full-time man 
to promote apprenticeship within that 
industry. 

© The Bricklayers International 
Union is giving strong support to 
apprenticeship activities in coopera 
tion with employer groups and the 
Structural Clay Products Institute. 
Highlighting apprenticeship activities 
of the bricklaying trades was the 
recent national bricklayer appren- 
tices’ contest in Minneapolis, at which 
the outstanding bricklaying appren- 
tice in the United States was selected. 
This contest was held in connection 
with the Union Label Industries Show 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

© Perhaps one of the most out 
standing evidences of true labor-mat 
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agement relations in the construction 
field exists in the fine work of the 
National Joint Sheet Metal Appren- 
ticeship Committee. This committee, 
mong its other activities, has set up 
acontest for the best and second-best 
local joint sheet metal apprenticeship 
committee. 

® The National Roofing Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee has also been 
unusually active in promoting appren- 
ticeship activities within that indus- 
ry. This activity was reflected in the 
recent national convention of the 
Roofing Contractors Association. 


Despite excellent apprenticeship 
planning on the part of national con- 
tractors and labor unions, this plan- 
ning does not amount to a great deal 
unless it is put into practice by local 
groups. The key to successful ap- 
prenticeship is teamwork and con- 
certed action among groups on the 
local level. 

If local groups are interested and 
active, the program will be a success. 
Conversely, if they are indifferent and 
inactive, the program will reflect this 
attitude. 

In some states it has been found 
that state joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees in the construction industry 
are serving a worthwhile purpose in 
coordinating efforts directed at reme- 
dying soft spots and in giving joint 
drive and direction to the apprentice- 
ship programs in those states. 

A significant development at the 
national level is the improvement of 
our fact-finding procedures relating to 
the development of our skilled labor 
force. 

Through cooperative arrangements 
with the state apprenticeship agen- 
cies, the Bureau of Apprenticeship is 
now able to provide national labor 
and management groups more com- 
prehensive information concerning 
the National Apprenticeship Program 
than has heretofore been possible. 

Another notable development is the 
marked increase in the practice of 
honoring those apprentices who com- 
plete their training. Completion cere- 
monies, which present a most effec- 
tive public relations method of ac- 
quainting the public with the aims of 
apprenticeship, were held by a record 
umber of joint labor-management 
committees. 

Every effort should be made by 
those interested in apprenticeship to 
improve public relations for their 
respective programs, 
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The Public Employes’ 
Trade Secretaria 


By MARTIN BOLLE 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Federation of 
Unions of Employes in Public and Civil Service 





VEN the most casual student 
of the international trade 
union movement knows that 











there is very little resem- 


blance between the activities of the in- 
ternational trade union movement up 
to 1945 and the work and responsi- 
bilities of that movement as it has de- 
veloped from 1945 onward—in par- 
ticular after the creation in 1949 of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Developments in an ever-changing 
world and the growth of a clear con- 
ception of the place of the interna- 
tional trade union movement in this 
modern world have contributed to 
the fact that the I.C.F.T.U. is wider, 
not only in the number and range 
of its affiliations but also in the scope 
of its activities, than the international 
trade union movement as it existed 
and functioned up to the end of 1945. 

For the first time in the history of 
the international trade union move- 
ment we now have in the I.C.F.T.U. 
a really worldwide organization. It 
is hardly necessary to say that when 
we use the term “worldwide,” we 
exclude, of necessity, all countries 
which do not possess a free and dem- 
ocratic trade union movement. 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has made aston- 
ishing progress and gained a con- 
siderable amount of authority in the 
international world. 

As far as the international trade 
secretariats are concerned, many of 
them have grown from organizations 
mainly European in character to 
truly international bodies with affili- 
ations in many parts of the world. 

We may mention our own trade 
secretariat as an example of this de- 


velopment. Since the war our secre- 
tariat has, for the first time in its 
history, affiliations outside Europe— 
namely, in North and South America, 
in Africa and in Asia, with the pros- 
pect of still further affiliations in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

In Europe, too, the number of our 
affiliated organizations is greater than 
it ever was before the war. In a few 
countries where a number of organi- 
zations are not yet affiliated, we are 
making a determined effort to per- 
suade them to join our ranks. 

This development is indeed a very 
encouraging one, not only because 
greater numerical strength adds to 
our prestige and gives us the physi- 
cal possibility of doing a growing 
amount of useful work on behalf of 
our increasing membership, but also, 
and in particular, because at the 
same time, as in the case of the 
I.C.F.T.U., the scope of our work is 
considerably broadened. 


HE international trade union 

movement is fully alive to the eco- 
nomic and political realities and ne- 
cessities of our time. It realizes that 
it has to play its part in the building 
of what has often been termed our 
“one world.” 

The hard lessons of recent history 
have taught us that no single nation, 
and indeed no single part of the 
world, can hope to achieve and main- 
tain prosperity and live in peace for 
any length of time when millions of 
people in other parts of the world are 
doomed to live in poverty, misery 
and oppression—even in a state of 
slavery. We know that a solution 
of the great and complicated social, 
economic and political problems 
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which face mankind in our day is 
impossible if conditions of social 
justice are not achieved for men of 
all races and all nationalities. 

The workers of the world cannot 
be indifferent to these economic and 
political facts. That is why the free 
trade union movement has to play its 
part in the great general movement 
toward social justice and _ political 
security, creating conditions of well- 
being and security for all peoples. 

I think that the fact of the rapidly 
growing importance and responsibili- 
ties of the free international trade 
union movement must present an in- 
spiring spectacle to all trade union- 
ists. It is true that trade unions all 
over the world still have their day- 
to-day responsibilities toward their 
own members, the primary duty of 
looking after the material and social 
welfare of those who belong to them. 
But, in addition to that, free trade 
unions everywhere now feel directly 
responsible for the welfare of work- 
ers in other parts of the world. 

They wish to help in establishing 
conditions of peace and prosperity 
for all peoples. They realize that their 
task is not completed when they have 
looked after the welfare of their own 
members in their own countries or 
in their own industries. They know 


that they have an equal responsibil- 
ity, which they cannot shirk, toward 
workers in other countries, that they 
have to help workers in underdevel- 
oped or backward areas to improve 
their lot and progressively to achieve 
decent living conditions and social 
justice. They know that their own 
welfare is inseparably bound up with 
that of workers elsewhere. 

That is why the international trade 
union movement preaches the gospel 
of international solidarity. That is 
why it supports all action on the part 
of governments and other bodies 
which is calculated to promote politi- 
cal and economic cooperation on an 
international or, indeed, worldwide 
scale. 

Our international trade secretariat 
in its own limited field—which is 
still wide enough—of the public serv- 
ices and public utilities has also ex- 
tended its activities since resuming 
them toward the end of 1945. 

Our membership has grown con- 
stantly, and we shall continue our 
efforts to obtain the affiliation of an 
ever-increasing number of organiza- 
tions of public employes in all parts 
of the world. Thus we intend to 
make our contribution to the ex- 
tended activities of the international 
trade union movement, both in our 


Baltimore Emphasizes Education 
(Continued from Page 22) 


America,” by Harold Faulkner and 
Mark Starr, as well as “Pioneers of 
Labor.” A detailed outline of the 
course, along with an assigned sup- 
plemental reading list for each period 
of the history of American labor, was 
given to the student. 

The fondest hopes of the instructor 
came true. Not only did the students 
take an avid interest in the texts, but 
excellent reports were given on some 
of the labor classics. Considerable 
interest was shown in this class not 
only by members of American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions but also by 
members of other organized labor 
groups and civic groups. In fact, so 
much interest was shown that in Feb- 
ruary the course was started in an- 
other section of the city. 

Also in February the course in 
“Labor and the Community” was 
started, also under the instruction of 
Mr. Starr. Resource people, such as 
a minister, a member of the Teachers 
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Union and a representative of the 
Urban League, were used to good ad- 
vantage. 

At the present time the committee 
is formulating plans for two new 
courses, “Labor Legislation” and 
“Labor Economics,” to begin this 
fall. 

Now, too, we are preparing for a 
one-day “Labor Conference” to be 
conducted at the University of Mary- 
land. Representatives of the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor and the 
Washington Central Labor Union 
have been working together on this 
project. 

Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of the 
University of Maryland, has cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent in assisting 
us in setting up this institute, the first 
of its kind ever to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

The film “With These Hands” has 
been previewed by the State Depart- 


ment of Education and, according to 


relations with intergovernmenta! or. 
ganizations such as the International 
Labor Organization and with u: ions 
of public employes in other parts of 
the world, in particular in a nuiiber 
of underdeveloped countries, \ here 
they stand in need of our encourage. 
ment and assistance. In all this we 
shall work closely with the Interna. 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and accept its leadership. 

The decisions of our Executive 
Committee bear witness to the fact 
that we are determined to play our 
part in the international trade union 
field. We are assisting unions in 
European countries that need our 
help in strengthening their position 
and in fighting totalitarian influences 
in their countries. We are also ex- 
amining seriously all practical possi- 
bilities of rendering effective help to 
unions in other parts of the world. 
Finally, we have decided to support 
the I.C.F.T.U. in its regional work 
by contributing to its Regional Activ- 
ities Fund. 

By developing its activities and in- 
creasing its membership, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Unions of Em- 
ployes in Public and Civil Service is 
doing a very useful and necessary job 
and will, I am convinced, continue to 
grow from strength to strength. 


Dr. Thomas Pullen, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, it will be used in 
the high schools. 

Now we shall cast our eyes upon 
other labor documentary films, etc., 
always being mindful of the fact 
that education is one of the most im- 
portant phases of our work in these 
times. We must educate the trade 
unionists and the general public, 
teacher and student, and make them 
fully aware of labor’s existence and 
labor’s interest in the community and 
in the welfare of our educational sys- 
tem. Our Education Committee has 
not ceased its efforts, nor will it cease 
its efforts, to further the cause of un- 
ionism through education. 

Our central body, its officers, com- 
mittees and delegates realize that the 
child we teach today is our prospec- 
tive union member of tomorrow, and 
we feel that a person acquainted with 
all phases of society is more capable 
of assuming his responsibilities as 4 
citizen and more willing to contrib- 
ute his share in the affairs of the 
American community. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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LABOR NEWS BRI 


bLocal 32B, Building Service Em- 
ployes, New York City, has won a 
wage increase for more than 400 
members employed in Manhattan de- 
partment stores. The increase is ret- 
reactive to February 1. Negotiations 
have also been concluded at Rock- 
feller Center, where an agreement was 
obtained providing weekly wage in- 
creases, an additional holiday and 
other benefits. 


)Minnesota Locals 1 and 2 of the 
Bricklayers in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis have secured a 71%-cent hourly 
increase in a new contract with the 
Associated General Contractors of 
Minnesota. The boost brings the 
hase rate of Twin Cities bricklayers 
to $3.12 an hour. 


bLocal 639A of the Retail Clerks, 
Washington, D. C., has obtained ret- 
roactive wage increases at the A. & P. 
and Safeway food stores. Minimum 


weekly wages of $63 for beginners 


and $76 for experienced clerks were 
established. 


bLocal 64 of the Chemical Workers 
has made substantial advances in con- 
tract negotiations with the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Other benefits include 
a seventh paid holiday and additional 
improvements in working conditions. 


bLocal 142 of the Hod Carriers and 
Common Laborers, Topeka, Kans., 
reached an agreement with the gen- 
eral contractors calling for an imme- 
diate 71-cent hourly raise and an ad- 
ditional 10 cents an hour July 1. 


The Ladies’ Garment Workers in Los 
Angeles have won a $3 weekly pay in- 
crease in negotiations with the Cali- 
fornia Sportswear and Dress Associa- 
tion. The new contract also includes 
health, vacation and welfare benefits. 


bLocal 27 of the Laundry Workers 
has won a state certification election 
at Associated Laundries, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


District 60 of the Machinists, De- 
troit, Was victorious in an NLRB elec- 
tion at Parke Davis and Company. 
The vote was 176 to 137. 
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Herman Winter (right), Bakery Workers’ president emeritus, 
demonstrates that he still knows his trade. See story below } 


>The A. F. of L. movement of San 
Diego, Calif., has decided to observe 
Labor Day in a new way. Instead of 
a parade, as in former years, the 
trade unionists will put on a big 
Labor Day Dance. Almost all of the 
more than seventy locals affiliated 
with the central body have approved 
the dance idea. 


bLocal 100 of the Office Workers has 
negotiated a 12-cent hourly raise for 
850 office employes of the Sandia 
Corporation at the Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., atomic energy project. A key 
feature of the agreement is a paid 
vacation of 24 days a year for all 
O.E.I.U.-represented employes. 


bLocal 134 of the Building Service 
Employes has completed negotiations 
with the Crown Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., securing for members a retro- 
active 10 per cent pay increase and 
Blue Cross coverage paid for by the 
employer. 


>Local 624 of the Laborers, Danville, 
Ill., has settled a wage dispute with 
the Allied Builders Association, win- 
ning a pay increase and improve- 
ments in working conditions. 


>During a recent session of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, the man- 
agement of the headquarters hotel 
asked for a volunteer to demonstrate 
union baking craftsmanship. Presi- 
dent Emeritus Winter responded to 
the call and whipped up a fancy pie 
in the hotel kitchen. Secretary-Treas- 
urere Curtis Sims (at left in photo 
above) gave an assist to Brother Win- 
ter and President James G. Cross 
came down to check the finished 
product. 


bLocal 49 of the Bookbinders, Mil- 
waukee, has reached an agreement 
with the employers’ association. The 
new pact raises men’s pay 11 cents 
an hour and women’s pay 8 cents. 
An improved vacation plan is pro- 


vided. 


>An important election has been won 
by Local 273 of the Teamsters at the 
Atlantic Refining Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


bLocal 16 of the Typographical Un- 
ion has secured an increase of $5 a 
week for printers employed on Chi- 
cago’s daily newspapers. 
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Florence Dunn, president of Local 149, United Garment Workers, 
receives a surprise birthday gift and a kiss at local’s banquet 


>A wage increase of 16 cents an hour, 
spread over a two-year period, has 
been won by 17,500 transit employes 
in Chicago. The boost was decreed 
in an arbitration decision. The work- 
ers are represented by the Street and 
Electric Railway Employes. 


PLocal 315, Teamsters, Richmond, 
Calif., has secured a wage increase 
as a result of negotiations with the 
Pacific Tractor and Implement Com- 


pany. 
PLocal 544 of the Sheet Metal Work- 


ers, Portland, Oreg., has won a wage 
increase in all classifications and oth- 
er improvements in a new contract 
with Portland area furnace manufac- 
turers and other metal fabricators. 


bLocal 107 of the Carpenters, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has signed a new con- 
tract with the Worcester General 
Contractors Association after a three- 
month work stoppage. The new 
agreement calls for a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


>The Fire Fighters at Vancouver, 
Canada, have secured a wage increase 
of 3.5 per cent, retroactive to March. 
The agreement also provides for im- 
provements in vacation and medical 
plans. 


bLocal 2974 of the Carpenters, in 
negotiations with the Bradford Wood 
Preserving Division of the Koppers 
Company, Smethport, Pa., has won 
an hourly pay increase. 


One Dollar for Your Welfare 
(Continued from Page 12) 
saved as a reserve fund to be thrown 


into the most crucial 1954 elections. 
Why is every dollar important this 


you do to see that the great social wel- 
fare and labor laws of the New Deal 
are not wiped out? Give your dollar 
to L.L.P.E. this year to elect better 
Congressmen in 1954. 

Every dollar collected is set aside 
in a special fund which is used only 
for helping candidates for national 
office—Congressmen and Senators. 
Every dollar collected from every lo- 
cal union member is reported to his 
international union and to his state 
league. One-half of every dollar col- 
lected is returned immediately to his 
state league. The other half will be 
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year? Because sixteen out of thirty- 
three Senate elections next year are 
in one-party states where the election 
results will be decided in the prima- 
ries. Within ten months these con- 
tests will be under way. We must be 
ready to help our friends. Novem- 
ber would be too late for hard- 
pressed Senators like Kefauver of 
Tennessee and Sparkman of Alabama. 

This is the “Class of *48” running 
for reelection to the Senate. That 


bLocal 324 of the Laborers has -\ «ned 
a contract with the United Materials 
and Richmond Brick Compaiy of 
Richmond, Calif. The new cree. 
ment provides for wage increa-es of 
7 to 10 cents an hour. The em) lover 
will bear the full cost of the \«lfare 
plan, which previously was pai: part. 
ly by the workers. 


bLocal 166, Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
has organized the Stetson Pajama 
Company, Perth Amboy, N. J. This 
shop was non-union for many years. 
A wage increase, health and welfare 
plan, retirement plan and a better. 
than-average vacation plan are among 
the benefits provided in the first 
agreement with the company. 


>The A. F. of L. Brewery Workers in 
Newark have been victorious in a 
sixteen-day strike. Production work- 
ers have won substantial pay in 
creases. Truck drivers are to be paid 
by the distance traveled and number 
of kegs and cases handled; the max- 
imum possible rate is $150 a week. 


bLocal 760, Cannery Workers, Yaki- 
ma, Wash., has obtained a settlement 
with Eastern Washington packing 
and canning plants. The workers get 
wage increases, better vacation and 
shift-premium clauses, and other bene- 
fits. 


bLocal 143, Meat Cutters, has signed 
a contract with chain stores and big 
independent food markets of the 
Portland, Ore., area. A wage in- 
crease and other benefits were won. 
The agreement covers about 400 mem- 
bers and is retroactive to last March. 


year was a very good one for labor's 
friends, so we will be doing very well 
if we hold our own in the Senate in 
1954. But holding our own will not 
be easy. 

In the last election, reactionary it 
terests themselves estimated spending 
$100,000,000. Already money is be 
ing raised by the reactionaries to 
beat good Senators such as Douglas 
in Illinois, Murray in Montana and 
Humphrey in Minnesota. 

Let’s boost the other fellow’s char- 
ity drives, but let’s remember this 
year that one dollar for L.L.P.E.'s 
for labor’s own welfare. We help 
ourselves when we help elect ou 
friends ‘to Congress. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Some Facts About the Postal Service 
(Continued from Page 5) 


3 worthwhile function in our lives? If 
the answer is in the affirmative, the 
next determination is how much in 
dollars and cents it is worth to tax- 
payers. In other words, is the postal 
establishment a social service or a 
business? And where is the line 
drawn between social values and bus- 
iness values? 

We feel very strongly that swift, 
dependable and frequent postal serv- 
ice is a vital necessity in the life of 
every American, whether he lives in 
ihe humblest cottage or the richest 
mansion. Business and commerce de- 
pend on good postal service, whether 
it is conducted in a little country store 
at the fork of the road or from one 
of our modern skyscraper buildings. 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers has long maintained that 
Congress should once and for all 
define the mission of the postal serv- 
ice. The closest to a real definition 
we have ever had came not from the 
legislative branch of government but 
from the executive branch. In 1822, 
President Monroe told Congress: 
“Postofices were made for the coun- 
try and not the country for them.” 
Congress has ducked the issue for 
years. 

Until Congress faces up to the task 
and says how much we want to en- 
courage our airplane industry, how 
great is the desire and need to in- 
crease the spread of information and 
knowledge through the printed word, 
how far we must go to facilitate the 
flow of merchandise, catalogs and 
other similar services to our sparsely 
populated areas, what is the degree 
of aid small town papers require, how 
far will business be subsidized 
through preferential rates on circulars 
and advertising matter—until all 
these are answered and unless they 
are answered there will never be a 
conclusive ending to the historical 
profit versus service argument in the 
postal establishment. 

Business must share part of the 
blame for the apparent misunder- 
sanding about the so-called postal 
deficit. One seldom, if ever, sees in- 
dustry or our big corporations buying 
full-page ads in the daily press to 
publicize the benefits they are receiv- 
img Via subsidies from less-than-cost 
Postal service. Yet they never hesi- 
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tate for a moment to spread over the 
press of the nation their side of a 
labor dispute. 

It is general knowledge that we 
subsidize the farmer and that similar 
gestures are made through our tax 
laws for business. There is no great 
clamor against this type of “social- 
ism,” even though only a segment of 
our population benefits. The entire 
population shares in the benefits of 
good postal service, yet the cry is al- 
ways heard about “deficits,” “spend- 
ing” and “waste” in the postal estab- 
lishment. 


S AN organization representing post- 
al employes, we have more than 
a normal interest in the balance 
sheet of the Postoffice Department. We 
want to make it clear that we do not 
oppose the idea of subsidies. Reality 
would seem to insist, however, that 
they be brought out in the open and 
paid for by direct appropriation in- 
stead of charging their cost to the 
operating overhead of the Postoffice 
Department. We not only favor a 
reasonable rate structure, we agree 
with those who maintain that upward 
adjustments should be made in some 
charges and fees now in effect. 
The biggest handicap presented to 
postal employes when they seek legis- 


lative benefits from Congress is the 
time-worn deficit bugaboo. It has 
been used effectively as a political 
football for years and is hauled out 
every time postal workers ask for a 
pay raise or other improvements in 
their welfare and conditions of work. 

Our friends in the great American 
Federation of Labor can perform a 
genuine service for their colleagues in 
the postal service if time and effort 
are given to a better understanding 
of the so-called postal deficit. 

If those who foot the bill under- 
stood what they are getting for their 
money and advertised the fact that 
they are satisfied with reasonable 
rates for good postal service, Con- 
gress would have a yardstick by 
which to determine how much of the 
cost of the postal service should be 
met by rates and fees and how much 
should be written off as a social serv- 
ice to the entire nation. 

When that happy day arrives, post- 
al employes will no longer be obliged 
to live under the cloud of an alleged 
postal deficit. No longer will their 
limited bargaining rights be further 
diminished because, unlike now, Con- 
gress will be able to give full consid- 
eration to the petitions of the em- 
ployes. 

As matters now stand, Congress is 
in the bad habit of keeping one eye 
on the merit of the employes’ request 
and the other on public reaction to 


the so-called postal deficit. 


Labor Backs City of Hope 


| rciete years ago, in Southern 
California, labor-minded medica’ 
and social leaders founded the City of 
Hope. At that time working people 
who had become victims of tubercu- 
losis in Eastern sweatshops began to 
stream to the sunny West in search of 
renewed health. 

The City of Hope is a national, non- 
sectarian, free hospital. It has bene- 
fited thousands of trade unionists and 
their families. It provides the finest 
medical care in the spirit of fraternal 
aid rather than “cold charity.” 

The beginning of the City of Hope 
was a modest one, but today the in- 
stitution is a famous national medical 
center. Its aim is to treat all long- 
term diseases. At the City of Hope is 
found the only all-free, all-cancer hos- 
pital under philanthropic auspices in 
the United States. Because of limited 


size and resources, however, only a 
limited number of cancer patients can 
now be treated there. 

A number of international unions 
are utilizing the facilities of the City 
of Hope for their members. The hos- 
pital is a haven for the worker who 
cannot pay the costs of long-term ill- 
ness. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been a supporter of the City of 
Hope for a long time. The institution 
also has the backing of many inter- 
national unions of the A. F. of L. 
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UNION MEETINGS 
REGULARLY 

















WHAT THEY SAY 


President Eisenhower — None of 
us can rightly forget that neither the 

world nor the 

United Nations 

is or can be made 

in a single image 

of one nation’s 

will or idea. The 

fact is that from 

its foundation 

the United Na- 

tions has seemed 
to be two distinct things to the two 
worlds divided by the Iron Curtain. 
To the Communist world it has 
seemed a convenient sounding board 
for their propaganda, a weapon to be 
exploited in spreading disunity and 
confusion. To the free world it has 
seemed that it should be a construc- 
tive forum for free discussion of the 
world’s problems, an effective agency 
for helping to solve those problems 
peacefully. The truth is that even if 
the United Nations were to conform 
to the concept held by the free na- 
tions, it would still be bound to show 
infinite variety of opinion, sharp 
clashes of debate, slow movement to 
decision. For all this is little more 
than a reflection of the state of the 
world itself. An image of perfect 
symmetry would be a distorted 
image—the false creation of some 
nation’s or some bloc’s power politics. 


Daniel J. Tobin, president emeri- 
tus, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters — A 
number of rich 
corporations have 
in their employ 
left-wingers who, 
if they could, 
would destroy 
those corpora- 
tions. These com- 
panies give us 
the answer that under the Taft-Hartley 
Act they cannot discharge them be- 
cause they are Communists or they 
cannot force them into any union, un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Law, and they 
have to employ them even, they say, 
if they do not belong to a union. And 
they give you all the other excuses, 
among them that these people have 
brains needed by such corporations. 
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What an outrageous insult it is to 
the American people to say that we 
have to hire Communists to get the 
work done! This is the form of dol- 
lar-made Americanism that we find 
in many places in big business, while 
the trade union movement, in most in- 
stances, bars Communists as it bars 
murderous gunmen and racketeers 
wherever it has the proof of such peo- 
ple being in its unions. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has it written into its constitution that 
no Communist can be a member. If 
he denies that he is one and after a 
fair trial it is proven that he is a 
Communist, he is expelled. 


Chet Holifield, Congressman from 
California—Some of those who seek so 
avidly to change 
the atomic energy 
law believe that 
it is a good time 
to move in. They 
opportu- 
nity to soften up 
the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, to open 
the legislative 
door as a strategic maneuver now 
for self-serving purposes in the fu- 
ture. For example, not more than 
ten days had elapsed after the 1952 
election when the president of the 
Utah Power and Light Company 
called for a reversal of what he 
termed “socialistic trends” by amend- 
ing the atomic energy law to give 
more concessions to private industry. 
As if Senators McMahon and Van- 
denberg and the other distinguished 
framers of the basic law could be 
called “Socialists”! I do not intend 
to sit idly by and give silent assent to 
a giveaway program in atomic en- 
ergy. The American people have a 
ten or twelve billion dollar invest- 
ment in this program. When anyone 
begins to tamper with its legislative 
foundations, I for one will want to 
see convincing evidence that the pub- 
lic interest is fully protected. It will 
be important to make sure that this 
sudden zeal for giving industry great- 
er privileges in the atomic field is 
not, as someone aptly remarked, a 
desire for “industrial participation in 
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the United States Treasury inst: id of 
in atomic power.” 


David Dubinsky, president, /nter. 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un. 
ton—Some think 
that great ideals 
and dyn: mie 
ideas can only be 
handed down to 
the people from 
on high. We of 
the LL.G.W.U. 
know that the 
most inspiring 
ideals and most powerful ideas often 
spring from the hearts and souls and 
minds of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Often it takes diplomats and 
statesmen quite a number of years to 
catch up with the people. The re. 
actionaries don’t like American labor 
to help democratic labor abroad. 
They have been denouncing us for 
“interfering in other countries,” for 
helping democratic labor resist and 
defeat Communist reaction and ag. 
gression abroad. The gangsters of the 
pen can throw ali the mud they want. 
They are experts in this dirty bus- 
iness. The Kremlin welcomes their 
slanders against us. They won't stop 
us. We will continue to help those 
who are fighting against Communist, 
Fascist, Falangist, Peronist or any 
other kind of reaction anywhere. We 
know that reaction anywhere is a 
menace to progress everywhere. 


Richard E. Byrd, Polar explorer— 
About the turn of the century we be- 
gan to think that 
real progress con- 
sisted in techno- 
logical develop 
ments rather than 
the development 
of man’s ability 
to get along with 
Those na- 
most 


man. 

= tions were 
highly developed, in our opinion, that 
could turn out the best and the most 
machines that have to do with trans- 
portation, communications and the de- 
velopment of ease and comforts and 
pleasure. What we have seen happen 
is the lopsided application of our total 
genius. Selfishness has developed in- 
side man like a piece of concrete. 
What we need in this confused world 
is the brotherhood of man, the idea of 
goodwill to your neighbor, kindliness, 
understanding and even compassion. 
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What ‘Right to Work’? 


By GEORGE M. RHODES 


Congressman from Pennsylvania 


S a worker, I know what it was 
like in an industrial commu- 
nity before there was a Wag- 

ner Act. I have lived and I have 
worked under “Taft-Hartley.” You 
need not read these two laws to feel 
the difference between them. 

The evil intent of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has not been felt, except in a 
minor way, largely because there has 
been a high level of employment since 
the law was passed. 

But if those who seek curtailment, 
or what they believe is “a necessary 
amount of unemployment,” are suc- 
cessful in their endeavor, many un- 
ions could be destroyed. Growing 
discontent and disunity would follow 
as a result. It would be exactly what 
the Communists are looking for and 
is something that we should now seek 
to prevent. 

Statements by employers which call 
for a float of unemployment contra- 
dict all the high-sounding remarks by 
these people when they 
express interest in “the 
right to work.” 

The enthusiasm for 
this right does not ex- 
ist in most quarters 
when a worker grows 
too old te produce or 
when he becomes par- 
tially disabled. 

Employer interest in 
the right to work is 
most prevalent when 





an effort is made to organize a union. 

A good example of this can be seen 

in the case of an old firm whose 

owners grew wealthy in my home 
city of Reading—the Vanity Fair 

Company, an underwear concern. 

Several years ago the firm moved 
its plant to a Southern city on one 
week’s notice to the employes. Many 
of them had given a lifetime of loyal 
service to the company. 

There was no consideration at all 
about the rights of these people. They 
had family obligations. Many of 
them had never worked anywhere ex- 
cept in the Vanity Fair mill. 

In closing down so abruptly there 
was an utter disregard for community 
welfare or for the right to work, which 
was such a convenient argument when 
used to defeat the efforts of workers 
who tried to organize and win a voice 
about conditions under which they 
labored. 

In my time I have seen the march 
from shanty towns and 
breadlines to full em- 
ployment and a high 
level of prosperity and 
security. These changes 
were not made with- 
out cause or without 
effort. 

We have good cause 
now for a change from 
the Taft-Hartley Act 
to a more just labor- 
management law. 
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